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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


W E regret to record that during the past week the Prime 

Minister's health has given cause for very consider- 
able anxiety. At the end of last week he fell a victim to 
influenza, and though we are glad to say that the reports on 
Friday showed a distinct improvement, he is still evidently far 
from well, and a considerable time must elapse before he can 
safely return to work at the House of Commons, even under 
a half-time arrangement. Sir Henry's has very 
naturally revived the suggestion that he should go to the 
House of Lords, a change which would automatically protect 
him from a great many claims upon his time and strength. 
No doubt his acceptance of a peerage might render him liable 
to a certain amount of facetious invective, but in reality, as 
the Times has very sensibly pointed out, there would be 
riothing substantial in such criticism. We think the Prime 
Minister's policy entirely mistaken as regards the House of 
Lords, but we realise that he has never advocated the abolition 
of that body, and also that he has always declared that his 
policy would not degrade it or impair its essential useful- 
ness in the Constitution, but would place it on a more 
satisfactory foundation. In these circumstances, there would 
be nothing illogical in Sir Henry becoming a Peer, and, as 
it were, letting his own prescription be tried on himself. 
If Sir Henry should not be willing to go to the Lords, 
we confess that the prospect is a very difficult one. 
Divided leadership in the House of Commons soon pro- 
duces an impasse, as was proved when Mr. Gladstone essayed 
to carry out such an arrangement. It was then found 
impossible to prevent persons dissatisfied with the decisions 
of the Minister who acted as leader appealing over his head to 
the “real” leader. The wits described the arrangement as 
that of “a lesser light to rule the night, and a greater light to 
rule the day.” Mr. Gladstone did not return to the House 
after dinner. 


illness 


There is little new to be said about the dispute 
between Austria and Russia over the Novi Bazar Railway 
project. It is, however, becoming more and more evident 
that the real difficulty is not the railway, but the wide differ- 
ences in aspiration and general policy entertained by the two 
Powers. British policy is clear, though very difficult. In the 
first place, we must strive to remain on friendly terms both 
with Russia and Austria, and, if possible, to reconcile them. 
Next, and equally important, is the duty imposed upon us of 
seeing that the unfortunate inhabitants of Macedonia do not 





suffer owing to the friction between St. Petersburg and 
Vienna. This task is not made easier by the fact that a good 
many of the people concerned with the Macedonian troubles 
would rather see Macedonia’s agony prolonged than a settle- 
ment reached which they would regard as injurious to their 
national cluims and ambitions. 


On Thursday General Stéssel was condemned to death in 
St. Petersburg for surrendering the fortress of Port Arthur 
before all means of defending it had been exhausted, for 
failing to enforce his authority, and for disciplinary mis- 
demeanour. The Court, however, will ask the Czar to com- 
mute the sentence to ten years’ imprisonment in a fortress, on 
the ground that Port Arthur was beset by overwhelming 
forces. When we remember the way in which General Stéssel 
was acclaimed, not only in Russia, but throughout Europe, 
for his heroic defence, the verdict—upon the merits of which 
we pronounce no opinion—cannot but be regarded as a most 
remarkable example of historicirony. “ Call no soldier glorious 
until he has been court-martialled ” would seem to be the only 
safe rule, at any rate for Russia. 


The Times correspondent at Washington announces in the 
issue of last Saturday that an Arbitration Treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain will shortly be concluded. 
It will resemble substantially the Treaty which was rejected 
by the Senate during Mr. Cleveland's Presidency. Only a 
few details remain to be settled, but of course it is not certain 
that the Senate will ratify it, even though it is said that 
several points which were found objectionable in the last 
Treaty have been eliminated. From a Reuter telegram we 
gather that the Senate may require to have every subject for 
arbitration presented to it for separate ratification instead of 
allowing the Arbitration Treaty to work automatically within 
its prescribed limits. 


Sir James Willcocks’s force operating against the Zakkas— 
“khel,” which is often mistakenly added as though it were 
part of the name of the tribe, only means, by the way, 
clan or tribe—has been continually subjected to sniping. 
On February 15th there was some night-firing, during which 
the Seaforth pickets wounded Dadai, the leader in the recent 
raids, besides killing three and wounding seven of the enemy. 
On February 19th General Willcocks, accompanied by a 
mixed column under Major-General Barrett, destroyed . the 
fortified towers of China. While returning to camp the force 
was persistently attacked. Second Lieutenant I. C. Mac- 
fadyen, attached to the Seaforth Highlanders, was dangerously 
wounded and died later; Lieutenant J. F. King and Lieutenant 
P. A. F. W. a Beckett were wounded slightly; and two men 
were wounded severely and two slightly. Asa result of the 
operations so far, General Willcocks is said to have complete 
command of the Bazar Valley. On the 15th and 16th the 
Zakkas lost eight killed and seventeen wounded ; among the 
dead were Shinas, the notorious raider, and Umr Bin 
Khusrogi, the well-known leader. The Zakkas are fighting 
in the: usual Pathan manner, but are said to be better 
armed than in 1897. The Calcutta correspondent of the Times 
says, however, that ammunition for the Martini rifles, which 
most of them use, is very scarce. The strength of the expedi- 
tionary force is 2,008 British and 8,622 native troops. 


The debate on the Anglo-Russian Convention was opened 
in the Commons on Monday by Lord Percy in a long and able 
speech. He welcomed the spirit which had prompted the 
Agreement, and made it clear that his criticisms did not 
imply that the leaders of the Opposition would be unwilling 
to carry out loyally the obligations into which the Govern- 
None the less he held that the sacrifices 
that the terms of the Convention 


ment had entered. 
we had made were excessive ; 
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were ambiguous and left room for international misunder- 
standing; and that the delimitation of territories in Persia 
was arbitrary. In conelusion, he deplored our omission to 
embody the recognition of our claims in the Persian Gulf in 
the Convention. Sir Edward Grey in his reply contrasted 
the pessimistic tone of Lord Percy with the optimism of 
Lord Lansdowne. He admitted that there were ambiguities, 
but if they had eliminated all ambiguities they would never 
have signed a Convention. As for the demarcation of terri- 
tories, another line might have been more acceptable com- 
mercially, but that would have laid Seistan open to a Russian 
advance, and they had regarded strategic considerations as 
paramount throughout. He demurred strongly to Lord 
Curzon’s view that we had sacrificed the efforts of a hundred 
years in diplomacy and trade. On the contrary, the Agree- 
ment sacrificed nothing which had not been virtually 
sacrificed in the last twenty years. 


Having explained the drawbacks of inserting a special 
provision about the Persian Gulf and defended the pledges 
which we had given with regard to Afghanistan, Sir 
Edward Grey maintained that the Government had seized 
on the opportunity for improving our relations with Russia, 
knowing that if the opportunity were missed it might 
not return. If, as he trusted, confidence grew up between 
the two countries as the result of the Convention, the 
advantages would immensely outweigh the drawbacks. Sir 
Edward Grey’s speech was listened to with marked atten- 
tion, and made a most favourable impression. In the 
debate which followed Lord Ronaldshay declared that the 
Agreement would discourage British trade and diminish 
British prestige. The safeguarding of Seistan was a work of 
supererogation. Mr. Lynch, from the Liberal benches, also 
criticised the Convention with great asperity as sacrificing 
British commercial interests and inspiring deep resentment 
among the Persians. On the other hand, Mr. Balfour, while 
expressing strong disapproval of many details, admitted that 
the strategic advantages secured by the provisions relating 
to Seistan were of genuine value. Of the other speeches, 
we can only mention that of Mr. Morley, who vigorously 
defended the Convention as first and foremost an Indian 
Treaty, and an instrument of most momentous importance. 
What was vital and beyond question was the gratifying fact 
that the responsible leaders on both sides in both Houses were 
agreed in supporting the Convention, and it was important 
that foreign Powers should realise that the Motion involved 
no serious consequences to the future policy of this country. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday a debate on the new 
Army Act was opened by Lord Mount-Edgcumbe, who 
asked whether the Government would postpone the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the Territorial and Reserve Forces 
Act as regards the Volunteers till after their annual trainings, 
as in the case of the Militia. Lord Portsmouth refused to do 
this, saying that the present difficulties would thereby be made 
more complicated still. The debate was notable for the 
speech by the Duke of Bedford, which was yet another 
earnest protest against the transformation of the Militia. The 
conditions imposed on Militia officers, he suid, were so binding 
that he could not conceive any one accepting them. The 
debate proved, what was indeed already apparent, that the 
form of attestation to be signed by men on joining the 
Territorial Army is a clumsy document, which will need 
modification. The recruit is threatened with hard labour for 
giving false answers to the numerous questions, and as one 
question is “ Are you married?” it appears that some men, 
as Lord Midleton remarked, think that if they marry during 
their term of service they will be sentenced to three months’ 
hard labour. We do not think the “ minatory” character of 
the form has been exaggerated; it is most unfortunate, and it 
might easily frighten men away. Volunteers ought to feel 
that they are being cordially invited, not that they are being 
threatened. We may note that the Manchester Guardian also 
draws attention to a serious blunder in the clauses as to 
mediea] examination. 


Mr. McArthur moved the second reading of the Eccle- 
siastical Disorders Bill in the House of Commons on 
Friday week. The measure provides for the appointment of 











Commissioners empowered to visit any church complained of 
before the Royal Commission on ’ Ecclesiastical Discipline, 
or to which attention might be called by a parishioner 
or other person by affidavit. If after local inquiry illegality 
was proved, the Bishop was to be informed with a view 
to his taking action, and if his intervention failed, the 
incumbent was to be suspended unless he promised to dig. 
continue the practices complained of; and if that promise wag 
not made, or should not be fulfilled, he was to be deprived of 
his benefice. Mr. Masterman moved an amendment declaring 
that no Bill would effectually remedy ecclesiastical disorders 
which did not provide for the separation of Church and State, 
Disestablishment was much more practicable than the perse. 
cuting and inquisitorial measure brought forward by Mr. 
McArthur. Force was no remedy, but Disestablishment 
would result in the friendly reconciliation of clerical parties, 
The amendment having been seconded by Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, the Motion for the second reading was ultimately 
talked out by Lord Robert Cecil. We agree neither with 
the Bill nor with the amendment. We desire to maintain 
the comprehensive character of the Church, and this will 
never be maintained by drastic measures of uniformity, nor, 
again, by Disestablishment. But though we desire com. 
prehension in matters of doctrine, we realise that in the 
matter of public worship a certain uniformity based on com. 
promise must be obtained. This we would secure under the 
existing law through episcopal action. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday the Secretary for 
Scotland moved the second reading of the Small Landholders 
(Scotland) Bill. We cannot follow Mr. Sinclair's speech in 
defence of the Bill, but nothing he said makes us depart from 
our vpinion that there is no reason for introducing into Scotland 
a system which is thought undesirable in England, and that 
of all the dangerous principles which could possibly be 
employed that of a Land Court on the Irish model is 
one of the very worst for Scotland. Although the intention 
of the Government was avowedly to return the Bill 
to the House of Lords unaltered, and thus use it as the 
instrument of a struggle between the two Houses, Mr. Sinclair 
announced on Wednesday that amendments which did not 
affect the principle of the Bill would be considered by the 
Government in Committee. When it was argued that the 
“ guillotine” would prevent proper discussion of them, Mr. 
Sinclair made the significant remark that there would be 
opportunities for considering amendments in the House of 
Lords. We can only take this as a token that the Govern. 
ment do not expect as much as they did from their campaign 
against the Lords. We have always predicted that the cam- 
paign would end in nothing, and we do so now more con- 
fidently than ever. 


The question of the use of party political funds was raised 
on Wednesday evening in the Commons by Mr. Belloc, who 
moved a Resolution deploring the secrecy under which such 
funds were accumulated and administered, and declaring that 
this secrecy imperilled the privileges and character of the 
House; but the effect of his speech was largely discounted 
by the candour of the speaker, who frankly admitted that 
his own election had been paid for out of party funds. 
The Motion was seconded by Mr. Edmund Lamb, and 
supported by Mr. H. C. Lea in a violent speech in which 
he charged both parties with the indiscriminate sale of titles 
and decorations. The debate was raised to a higher level 
by Mr. Buckmaster, who moved an amendment condemning 
the manner in which “large sums, derived from the secret 
funds of the Tariff Reform League and other similar 
societies, were spent in electoral contests without being 
returned in the candidates’ expenses.” Such methods, he 
contended, were in fact, if not in the letter, a violation of 
the Corrupt Practices Act of 1883. Later on in the debate 
Sir Randal Cremer indignantly repudiated a personal charge 
brought against him by Mr. Lea. Ultimately the debate 
stood adjourned after Mr. Buckmaster's amendment had been 
carried by 134 votes to 60. The last word on the alleged 
corrupt traffic in titles and decorations was said long ago by 
Lord Melbourne when he declared that his experience had 
been that politicians were “not venal, but only d d vain.” 








On Wednesday the Lord Advocate moved the second 
reading of the Land Values (Scotland) Bill,—a Bill which if 
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it were acted on would, he declared, “benefit the improving 
tandlord, the agricultural landlord, and the improving tenant.” 
His speech ended with the threat that if the Bill were thrown 
out in the Lords, the result might be that rating as well as 
valuation would appear in the next measure. Mr. Harold Cox 
moved the rejection of the Bill in a speech of a very high 
order of merit. He displayed a complete mastery over a 
question complicated and obscured by some of the most 
specious sophistries and paradoxes that have ever assailed the 
public mind. After showing that in practice the rating 
system to which the Bill was a preliminary would tax the poor 
man for the advantage of the rich, and would transfer local 
burdens from the shoulders of the idle to those of the 
industrious, Mr. Cox pointed out how shallow was the argu- 
ment used by the supporters of the Bill that you must not 
tax enterprise. “If they wanted revenue they must tax enter- 
prise, for it was enterprise that produced wealth, and it was 
out of wealth that they got their revenue.” Mr. Cox went on 
to show how false was the picture drawn of a public yearning 
to buy land, and a wicked landlord refusing to sell it. “The 
whole genesis of the idea of the Bill was Henry George.” As 
soon as the system proposed in the Bill was understood, it 
would be condemned by the common-sense and common 
honesty of the people. 


We cannot deal in detail with the rest of the debate, which 
included, however, a well-reasoned speech by Mr. Bonar Law; 
but we would ask any of our readers who may feel inclined to 
support the Bill, and are in danger of being caught in the 
quicksands produced by the crude outpourings of Henry 
George's pseudo-economics, to bear in mind one or two plain 
facts. In the first place, material things such as sites and 
houses do not pay rates. When they are said to do so all that 
is meant is that the Stute measures its demands on certain 
individuals by the amount which they bold or occupy of such 
material things. Next, it must be remembered that the 
proper and just way to make men contribute to the rates 
is in proportion to their economic ability or wealth. But a 
man’s wealth is not to be gauged by his possession of land, 
though it may be to some extent by the character of the 
house which he occupies. Finally, we must never forget 
that 

“The real worth of anything 
Is just as much as it will bring, 
and that no amount of legislative manipulation or guessing by 
“sworn values” can alter this fact. If people would only 
bear these simple truths in mind, they would be in much 
less danger of being “strangled in the tide” of economic 
perversions. 


On Thursday Mr. Herbert Gladstone introduced the Coal 
Mines Eight Hours Bill, under which no man is to be allowed 
to be underground for more than eight hours. In our 
opinion, this, the first attempt to limit adult labour, is most 
unnecessary and most dangerous. That the miners may be 
right in desiring to work less hours at so arduous a task as 
that of winning coal we are quite prepared to believe. 
They have, however, ample power to effect the change through 
their own action, and to represent them as so impotent as 
to need the paternal protection of the State is ridiculous. 
Unless—which we do not think likely—miners have hitherto 
been so slack in their work that they will be able in 
the restricted time to do as much as they have done in the 
longer hours, the total output of coal in the United Kingdom 
produced for the sum now paid in wages must be very much 
reduced, with a consequent rise in price damaging to all 
industries. That this would involve most serious injury to 
trade is obvious. That there are plenty of other evils, not 
seen now, but which will soon become apparent owing to 
legislative restriction, we do not doubt. The fact is, the Bill 
is a piece of pure Protection. Those who propose and those 
who vote for such a measure have in reality no right to call 
themselves Free-traders. 


The anxiety which has arisen in Newcastle and the North 
of England in regard to the threatened strike in the ship- 
building and allied industries is, we fear, only too well justified. 
It was announced, however, late on Thursday night that the 
President of the Board of Trade was in consultation with the 
representatives both of the masters and of the men, and that 
certain proposals will be considered on Friday. It is greatly 








to be hoped that a strike may be avoided; but if peace is 
made, we trust it will be a real peace, and not some im- 
practicable compromise which will only postpone an out- 
break, and may even make that outbreak worse when it 
does come. 


The Times of Thursday publishes a translation from ite 
Peking correspondent of a Memorial presented to his Govern 
ment by Chien Hsiin on the recent Hague Conference. After 
describing the “ heated arguments” and the proposals which 
were “dropped half-way” or “suspended in a void of empty 
theories,” Chien Hsiin goes on: “ Victory goes to the strong, 
and although the weak may have a good case, his weakness will 
involve him in dangerous straits, so that, in case of the stress 
of sudden hostilities, it is to be feared that none of the dele- 
gates would venture to hold more than a pious aspiration that 
every article of the conventions agreed upon would be faith- 
fully observed.” As the Times suggests, one may perhaps 
detect in this very literal statement the same note of gentle 
sarcasm with which Chien Hsiin posed the Conference by 
asking: “ When is a war not a war?” He remarks that the 
first Conference was followed by two wars, and the second 
Conference by the troubles in Korea and Morocco. 








Lord Claud Hamilton, the chairman of the Great Eastern 
Railway Company, sends to Monday’s Daily Mail a short 
statement of the arguments which he believes to be conclusive 
against the nationalisation of our railways. These are—(1) the 
stupendous initial purchase price; (2) the immediate and 
continued decline in the annual net income under State 
munagement; (3) the baneful control of the Treasury over 
both capital and revenue expenditure, which would, in his 
opinion, be exerted, “‘not from the point of view of the public 
interest, but to suit the varying financial exigencies of the 
Department, or in accordance with the political party pressure 
imposed upon him [the Chancellor] from districts where the 
interests of the Government of the day required strengthen- 
ing”; (4) the gigantic voting power of the railway servants, 
which would be subject to the control of the Government, and 
would gradually create an organised system of political 
corruption in the United Kingdom. 


At the annual meeting of the Central Poor Law Conference 
on Tuesday Sir Edward Fry delivered his presidential address. 
The disclosures of peculation in some Boards of Guardians 
had revealed, not merely the dishonesty of certain persons, 
but the apathy of many who were not themselves dishonest. 
Yet all Socialistic systems would make greater demands than 
ever on the integrity of the community. The recent dis- 
closures might well make us pause and inquire whether the 
community was capable of responding to increased demands. 
He supposed it was “the Ananiases and Sapphiras who soon 
banished communism from the early Church,” Rome, he 
ended, fell owing to the degradation of the populace by 
doles and the crushing of the middle class by taxation. 
We congratulate Sir Edward Fry on his wise and opportune 
speech. 


We note with regret the death on February 13th of 
Sir James Knowles, the founder and proprietor of the 
Nineteenth Century, which he edited with great ability 
for thirty years. Sir James Knowles, who began life as 
an architect and prospered in that profession, was sincerely 
interested in art and letters, and added to a remark- 
able journalistic flair a gift of editorial persuasiveness 
which enabled him to enlist practically every one of note 
amongst his contributors. Though his prime objech was to 
make his review interesting, and to reflect all sides rather 
than adopt a partisan attitude, there were occasions when he 
focussed sane political opinion—as, for example, on the 
Channel Tunnel question—with overwhelming force. Sir 
James Knowles, it should also be remembered, was the first 
to suggest the idea of the Metaphysical Society “ for the free 
discussion of Christian evidences by those ranged on the side 
of faith and unfaith,” the earliest members of which were 
Lord Tennyson, Dean Stanley, Tyndall, Huxley, James 
Martineau, Bagehot, Froude, Frederic Harrison, Cardinal 
Manning, and Mr. Gladstone. 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Jan. 23rd. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 87j—on Friday week 87. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—<— 


DEPARTMENTAL GOVERNMENT. 


AST week we pointed out the very serious character of 

the new financial charges which must be imposed 

upon the nation either in taxes or rates, or in both, if the 
Government's legislative programme is carried out. Not 
unnaturally, people are asking in regard to our article 
whether the Government really can intend anything of 
the kind, and whether we have not made some mistake 
as to their schemes,—though we confess that, in view 
of the old-age pensions policy and its extensions, this 
suggestion of misapprehension is not pressed very 
strongly. Rather the question takes the form: “Is it 
conceivable that so able and experienced a body of men as 
the present Cabinet unquestionably are can have reached 
a position so untenable as to propose to commit the 
nation to eighteen or twenty millions of new public expen- 
diture, possibly this year, and certainly in the very near 
future?” The answer is to be found, we _ believe, 
in the fact that the Government is a Departmental 
Government, and not a Cabinet Government in the 
old and true sense. In the present Administration each 
Minister acts to a very large extent in isolation, working 
away in his own office to the best of his ability, 
with very little, if any, supervision, either from the 
Prime Minister or from his colleagues. Ministers are 
very loyal one to the other,—agree, that is, to stand by 
each other and to back each other's Bills, and not to 
interfere with work outside their own Departments; but 
this, we take it, is almost the whole extent of the co-opera- 
tion practised by the Cabinet. Though such a condition 
of things has been known to exist before to some degree, it 
must not be supposed that it represents either the theory 
or the practice of our political system. ‘The theory is, 
in the first place, that we are under Cabinet government, 
and that though Departments are conducted by individual 
Ministers, the Cabinet as a whole is responsible for any 
new departure or important act either in administration 
or legislation. Each Cabinet Minister possesses, and in 
old days exercised, the right of making his influence felt in 
all acts of government. Mr. Secretary Blank’s Depart- 
ment might nominally be responsible for a certain Bill, 
and Mr. Blank might have the exclusive duty of presenting 
it to Parliament, but it very often happened that the Bill 
itself was much more that of two or three of his colleagues 
than his own, owing to changes made in the Cabinet. 
Again, in questions of administration the head of the 
Department was often only the moutlipiece of the Cabinet, 
and was not by any means acting on his own personal 
initiative. This fact was marked by the phrase so often 
on the lips of Cabinet Ministers when talking to their head 
officials: “‘ This is a matter which will have to go before 
the Cabinet.” Unless we are very much mistaken, 
“going before the Cabinet” has become largely a matter 
of form, or, at any rate, measures now come before the 
Cabinet so late that any effective review of his measures 
by a Minister's colleagues must be said almost to have 
ceased to exist. Ministers may express alarm or anxiety 
at some particular scheme, but they too often feel that the 


Cabinet is already committed to dealing with the problem, | 


and that they cannot take the responsibility of, in effect, 
wrecking the Ministerial programme by what are really 
ex post facto objections 
effective, the public ought to know little or nothing of 
Ministerial proposals until they have been carefully con- 





To make Cabinet supervision | 


sidered by the Cabinet as a whole, and have received an | 


all-round criticism by persons who feel that collective 
responsibility which is the great preventive of blunders 
in the matter of government. A man absorbed and 
keenly interested in the affairs of his Department cannot 
gauge the full effect of his measure, especially in its 
financial aspects, until it has been submitted to the skilled 


scrutiny of men who are deeply versed in the work of the | 


Government in all its aspects. 


Side by side with this Cabinet control, or rather 
supplementary to it, there exists, or should exist, the 
control of the Prime Minister. The Prime Minister in 
our system, when it is at its best, is without portfolio in 
order that he may act as a kind of political foreman of the 
works,—the man who directs and advises, but does not use 


| 


the pick or shovel himself. Sir Robert Peel, who was in 
many respects the ideal Prime Minister, did not interferg. 
in his colleagues’ offices, but he saw each member of his 
Cabinet every day, and by conversation learned from them 
what measures or administrative Acts were being shaped, 
In this way he could check and co-ordinate all legislative 
projects. If he found that his colleague, say, at the Home 
Office was proposing a scheme which would cost a couple 
of millions a year, he was able to point out to him that, 
excellent as the scheme was in itself, he was afraid 
it would be impossible to carry it into practice at 
present, because he had already ascertained that 
the War Office or the Admiralty or some other 
Department was putting into shape proposals for 
very heavy expenditure which it would be remembered 
had virtually received the sanction of the Cabinet six 
months before. In this way the Prime Minister acted 
as a kind of clearing-house between his colleagues, in 
which their proposals before they obtained too definite a 
shape were brought into relation and co-ordinated. We 
are afraid that at the present moment it cannot be 
said that such supervision exists. We have no desire to 
speak with anything but respect of Sir Henry Campbell. 
Bannerman, and we fully admit that he has very consider. 
able political qualities. A faculty for administrative and 
legislative detail is not, however, to be counted among 
these. If we read the situation aright, his supervision, 
or rather his anticipatory knowledge, of his colleagues’ 
doings is of the very slightest. Sir Henry no doubt 
excels as a Parliamentary and Cabinet manager owing to 
his tact and generosity and power of subordinating his 
personal opinions. In other words, he makes the machine 
run very smoothly. But though there are many advan- 
tages in this, the machine may run too smoothly and too 
fast. Bettera little friction than a catastrophe. One of the 
causes, perhaps the chief cause, of the decline of Cabinet 
government and the substitution of Departmental govern- 
ment is no doubt the huge size of modern Cabinets. A 
small Committee, if its proceedings are really secret, and if 
its members are really loyal not only to each other but 
to themselves in their collective capacity, may act with 
vigour and prescience and may maintain a consistent 
course of action. When the Committee is large, how- 
ever, not only does the foreman lose control, but the 
true collective action ceases to exist. 

Perhaps we shall be told that we exaggerate the evils of 
Departmental government, and that it is much better, if 
there are good men at the head of the Departments, that 
they should go their own way than that there should be 
a weak and inconclusive compromise on every question, 
which is too often the result of Committee rule. We 
admit, of course, that there are some advantages in indi- 
vidual and Departmental action, and also a good many 
disadvantages in strict Cabinet rule, owing to the fact that 
the action of a group of men can never be really swift, 
and is often not as decisive as it should be. There is, 
however, one objection to Departmental government so 
great that it overshadows, in our opinion, all its benefits. 
Chere cannot be effective financial control, and if there is 
not financial control in a modern State the country may 
receive almost unconsciously the very gravest of injuries. 
We all know what happened in the fable when the members 
of the body tried to ignore the belly because it was unseen. 
If each man is allowed without effective control to press 
what he thinks best ia his own Department, the result 
may be dangerous in a high degree, even though all the 
projects considered individually are sound. 

This fact can be very easily illustrated by a domestic 
parable. Mr. Brown was a rich country gentleman 
with a large family of sons and daughters who 
lived at home. He had great and well-placed con- 
fidence in the sobriety, good sense, and adminis- 
trative ability of his children, and knew that they 
could be depended upon to lay out his money for the 
good of the family and the estate as well as he 
could lay it out himself. He therefore distributed the 
control of the estate and of the household amongst them. 
To his eldest son he gave the management of the land, and 
full powers to arrange for the getting in of his income 
and making the necessary expenditure on repairs and 
improvements, relying upon his skill to make the best 
out of the estate. ‘lo another son he handed over the 
management of the stables, to a third the home farm, 
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while the fourth was to look after the motor-cars. One 
daughter took over the housekeeping, another the garden, 
a third the kennels, while a fourth ran the yacht. To every 
one of them he gave instructions to do things well, but 
to be very careful as to expenses. They were each and 
all to avoid waste. At the same time, he told them 
that he fully realised that occasionally a little special 
outlay might prove in the end beneficial, and a source of 
extra income. ‘Therefore he did not intend to lay down any 
hard-and-fast rules as to expenditure. For example, he 
was quite prepared to believe that it was wise for the 
estate and the household to pay good wages and get good 
service rather than be niggardly in this respect. All went 
well for a time, and no single membe: of the family 
appeared to do, or indeed did, anything which was not 

srfectly sound in itself. Unfortunately, however, Mr. 
Brown did not provide any method by which the sons and 
daughters could communicate what they were doing to one 
another, and thus make sure they were not all launching 
out at once on “ great permanent improvements, though no 
doubt improvements involving temporary sacrifices.” The 
result was that the eldest son entered upon a large drainage 
scheme, the second son rebuilt the stables, the third 
reorganised the home farm, the daughter who looked 
after the house substituted electricity for oil-lamps, in- 
volving a very large immediate expense, though on paper a 
very great ultimate saving, while the fourth daughter had 
new engines put into the yacht. The consequence was that 
Mr. Brown, though he could not and would not have objected 
to any one item of expenditure in itself, found at the end 
of the year that his finances were in hopeless confusion, 
and that he must either mortgage the estate, or else let 
his house, go into furnished lodgings, and practise a strict 
and detestable economy for two or three years. If he only 
had had a family meeting each week, and the sons and 
daughters had proposed their schemes to him with 
appropriate estimates, it would have been easy to have 
done one thing at a time, and so have prevented a financial 
catastrophe. 

We commend the parable to the Government. If 
they heed Mr. Brown’s example, there is yet time to 
prevent a débicle. If not, we are quite sure that Depart- 
mental government will prove the ruin of the present 
Administration, and that this ruin will be brought about 
by their failure to maintain strict financial control. One 
fate awaits Governments and individuals who refuse to 
face the two plain questions: ‘“ What will it cost?” and 
“Where is the money to come from ?” 











EDWARD GREY ON THE RUSSIAN 
AGREEMENT. 

IR EDWARD GREY made on Monday a great speech 
on a great subject. For more than half-a-century, in 
fact ever since the last war with Russia, there has been 
a silent struggle between St. Petersburg and London for 
influence in Persia, in Afghanistan, and in Tibet which 
has produced some distinctly evil results. The whole 
policy of India, to begin with, has been deflected by the 
necessity, real or imaginary, of providing against a future 
invasion of India from the Russian side. Millions have 
been spent in strengthening or creating an impregnable 
northern frontier, and in preventing so far as possible 
any extension of Russian influence in any quarter, how- 
ever distant, which seemed to facilitate a march from the 
centres of Russian power to the northern and north-western 
frontiers of India. Russia was suspected of perpetual 
intrigue within India itself, and by degrees opinion 
both in India and in England was so poisoned that it 
became almost impossible to judge Russian policy fairly, 
or to doubt that every action of the Romanoffs was 
dictated by a secret hope of ultimately conquering India. 
When Great Britain, settling herself in Egypt, rendered 
the route between Europe and India permanently safe 
for herself, the struggle became less bitter; but it still 
endured, and in spite of a change of opinion on the part of 
many statesmen of both parties, an entente between Great 
Britain and Russia still remained rather a dream or a hope 
than a vision of practical politics. When the present 
Government obtained power, the Foreign Office found that 
the risk had become acute. The dreadful misgovernment 
of Persia, which has almost destroyed the resources of 
that Empire, had at last produced a popular revolt, 
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which, though hidden in the Western disguise of a demand 
for a Parliament, was really a plan for terminating the 
frightful despotism of the Kajars. It was certain that 
Persia would demand help either from St. Petersburg or 
London, and probable, therefore, that Great Britain and 
Russia, after a short delay, would be involved in war for 
supremacy in the Persian Empire. 


Fortunately, at the most dangerous moment Russia 
was occupied with internal questions, and Great Britain 
very peaceful owing to the heavy cost of the South 
African War. ‘The statesmen of the two countries were 
ready, therefore, for the kind of compromise now known 
as an entente,—a compromise which, by the favour of 
Providence, was at last carried through and registered ina 
signed Agreement. Under this document the relations of 
the two Powers in Persia, in Afghanistan, and in Tibet— 
the three buffer States previously existing—were defined 
with such clearness that no future hostilities were possible 
without a formal breach of Treaty. The Agreement was 
accepted in this country, and we believe in Russia, as the 
basis of a new arrangement under which the two Powers 
might by degrees establish as much mutual confidence as 
usually exists between European Powers who mutually 
wish for peace, and therefore can negotiate, and even 
make concessions in detail, without veiled threatenings or 
secret intrigues. ‘There still remained, however, a kind of 
bitterness, the anti-Russian party in England doubting 
whether the Agreement, however beneficial, had not been 
purchased by too great concessions from the British side. 
On Monday this view was frankly expressed in the House 
of Commons, and the Foreign Secretary, Sir Edward Grey, 
was compelled to make an exhaustive reply. It is, as we 
conceive, a most convincing one. To begin with the 
point of least importance, England has surrendered nothing 
of any value in ‘Tibet, except, indeed, the right of invading 
that huge useless plateau should its rulers ever give 
any trouble, instead of asking Peking to exercise her 
suzerain rights, and so compelling them to remain, as 
of old, quiet to invisibility. Then as regards Persia, two 
separate “spheres of interest,” the Russian one and the 
British one, have been demarcated according to an arrange- 
ment devised by experts, so that Russia obtains certain not 
very great commercial advantages, but this country obtains 
the immense strategical advantage that Russia cannot 
advance into or through Seistan and Baluchistan,—in 
other words, cannot attack India through the smoothest 
route. The North-Western Frontier is, in fact, as long 
as the Agreement lasts, secure, while the dread felt so 
keenly in many quarters lest the Russian and British 
frontiers might some day be conterminous over a long 
line ceases to operate. It is true that by the delimitation 
now agreed upon the influence of Russia in Northern 
Persia has been very clearly acknowledged ; but then that 
influence is not new. As Sir Edward Grey put it with his 
usual frank lucidity, Russia had gained that influence 
before the discussions on the Agreement began :— 

* Now, in the last twenty years, the Trans-Caspian Railway has 
been developed; three Russian roads have been made to Teheran 
and Meshed; Russian trade goes to the south and competes; 
Russian subsidised steamers run to the Persian Gulf; Russia has 
Consuls-General at Ispahan and Bushire, Consuls at Bandar- 
Abbas, Kherman, Hamadan, and Seistan, and she has pushed the 
telegraph into Seistan. And behind all that there is the military 
shadow of the Russian forces. Anybody who looks at the map 
and sees how Russian and Persian territory lies, who takes into 
account not only what Russia has got in Persia in the way of con- 
cessions, and political influence acquired at Teheran, who takes into 
account the great military forces which she can at any time bring 
to bear on the Northern Persian frontier, must see how the 
shadow of Russian influence has been in the last twenty years 
thrown over the whole of the North of Persia. And more than 
that, in the last twenty years Russian loans have been made to 
the Persian Government, secured on the Customs receipts of the 
whole of Persia except the Gulf ports; and the Persian Govern- 
ment have come to an agreement to seek no other loan except 
from the Russian Government, to grant no other railway con- 
cessions for a term of years; and the Persian Customs had come 
under a foreign control which was not favourable to ourselves. 
When I consider how the position has changed in the last twenty 
years, and when I am told that by this Agreement we have thrown 
away great prospects and great commercial advantages, I say you 
must take into account the situation with which we had to deal 
and the starting-point from which the Agreement had to be 
made.” 

Then, thirdly, there is Afghanistan. Nothing is changed 
in the position of the Amir. He remains an independent 





Sovereign, guaranteed, as he has practically been for fifty 
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years, against any Russian invasion, and unable to make 
any cessions of territory which would in any way bring 
Russia nearer to our frontier. There remains only the 
question of British ascendency in the Persian Gulf. This 
is not provided for in the Agreement. But then the only 
danger to that ascendency would arise from the growth of 
a Power on the Mesopotamian side of the Gulf, which Sir 
Edward Grey believes to be impossible, as a fortified 
position on that side could not be established in the face 
of a British fleet; and in any case Mesopotamia is Turkish, 
and its future is not within the purview of this Agree- 
ment, The Foreign Office by giving up to Russia influence 
over one or two trade routes, not, Sir Edward intimates, of 
very great value, has completely protected India from 
Russian aggression, at least as far as clear Agreements 
can protect one State against the ambitions of another. 
If Russia breaks them, we must appeal to the sword ; but 
there is every probability under the Agreement that 
Russia and Great Britain, who are equally protected 
from each other, may, from the gradual softening of public 
opinion in both countries, acquire a mutual confidence in 
each other which will destroy the temptation to breach of 
Agreements, and even conceivably enable both countries to 
seek objects of European policy in harmony. No one, we 
think, can read Sir Edward Grey's speech and question these 
conclusions ; and if they are correct, it is certain that the 
Agreement must relieve India of one of the heaviest of 
her burdens, and prepare the way for arrangements which 
of all others may render the peace of Europe continuous 
and stable. The entente with Russia is, in fact, as valuable 
as that with France. 

One word in conclusion. The public must remember 
that international friendships, like private friendships, 
require to be kept in repair. It is not possible in either case 
to say: ‘“ We have come to a friendly understanding, and 
need not give the matter another thought.” We must 
give our Agreement with Russia many thoughts, and 
must accept its logical consequence. This is to act with 
friendliness and a proper consideration of legitimate 
Russian claims and aspirations in other parts of the world 
than Asia. We do not, of course, mean that we are to 
endorse Russia’s policy everywhere and in all cases, but we 
must at any rate not be inconsiderate and indifferent in 
regard to it,—for example, in the Balkans and at Con- 
stantinople. 





JUDICIAL JOURNALISM. 


rPXHE future of the Times is still undecided. It appears 

that, owing to the opposition of a large body of share- 
holders, the arrangement provisionally made by Mr. Arthur 
Walter with Mr. Pearson has come to an end, and with it 
the scheme under which tne Times, the Standard, the 
Evening Standard, and the Daily Express were to be under 
one control, and printed and issued from Printing House 
Square. The difference of opinion between the various 
proprietors of the Times still continues, however, and the 
action brought by Dr. Sibley for the winding up of the 
partnership under which the Times has hitherto been con- 
ducted is still before the Courts. It would appear that 
the original] efforts made to reconstruct the partnership on 
the basis of a limited liability company have failed, and 
that the Court has now given an order for the sale of the 
Times. There is, of course, nothing strange to lawyers or 
men of business in such a procedure. When partners 
cannot agree as to the conduct of their business, and 
appeal to the Courts, the usual practice is to order a 
dissolution of the partnership and a sale, sometimes a 
sale among the partners themselves, sometimes a public 
sale, as the Court may deem best in the interests of 
all concerned. The duty of the Judge is to protect 
the property from waste, and to see that the assets 
are divided in a just proportion. No doubt if the 
Court decides that the best plan is to get the highest 
cash value for the business and then to divide the cash, 
a public auction with a reserve price is often the most 
satisfactory method of procedure. If, however, the Court 
asks for what are, in fact, schemes of reconstruction to be 
laid before it, it would not, we presume, be bound to accept 
the nominally highest figure. That is, if the partners are 
to be paid off, not in cash, but in shares of a new company, 
then the Court would presumably consider the form of 
the company, the proposed direction, and generally 
whether the Board would be likely to conduct the business 


in a way which would secure its permanency and ultimate 
profit. If we are right in this view, the Court will now 
proceed to examine a number of proposals that will by 
placed before it for carrying on the paper and securi 
the material interests of the various proprietors. This ig 
what is, we conceive, meant by the statement of Dr. Sibley's 
solicitors : “ If any one desires to make a proposal for the 
purchase of the Times and will send his proposal to us, it 
will be duly brought before the Judge.” 

It is not for us to suggest any particular plan for the 
reconstruction of the Times, or to criticise the schemes 
which are now alleged to hold the field. To do so would 
be an impertinence which might very naturally be resented 
not only by Mr. Arthur Walter and the members of his 
family, but also by their co-proprietors. The property is 
their property, and it is for them to adjust their various 
interests and not for outsiders to interfere. At the same 
time, the Times is so great a national institution, and its 
power to influence public opinion and to make a profit for 
its owners rests so largely upon that fact, that we may, we 
think, without offence say something as to what we hold 
should be the ideal of the Times, and express the strong 
hope that whatever may be the ultimate changes in pro. 
prietorship that ideal will be maintained. In our opinion, 
what is wanted in regard to the Times, and what the public 
ought to desire, and do in fact desire, in their chief daily 
organ of public opinion, is that it should be what we may 
term a judicial newspaper. Judicial journalism should 
be the goal of the Times. By judicial journalism we mean 
a journalism in complete contrast to that journalistic 
advocacy which marks the ordinary daily newspaper. 
Against the journalism of advocacy we have not a word 
to say. It fills a real want in our public life, and is quite 
as legitimate and forms quite as honourable a profession 
as the advocacy of the Law Courts. A newspaper may 
very properly represent a particular party or political 
group in the State, and may take up the attitude that 
it is its business not so much to offer judgment on 
the facts as to urge with as much strength and ability 
as it can its own line of argument. Just as able and 
honourable counsel concentrate their thoughts and 
energies upon one side of a case, and exhaust all the 
resources of their training and experience to influence a 
Judge or a jury, so the newspaper advocate is perfectly 
justified in speaking as if the view it represents were the 
only possible view. We will go further, and say that not 
merely is such journalistic advocacy legitimate, but that it 
is actually useful. Our wisest Judges have always held that 
the speeches of counsel are of immense advantage to them 
in understanding and deciding a case, and that without 
such help they would often find themselves in considerable 
perplexity. So the public may feel that it gains a great 
deal by seeing the best that can be said for each side 
urged daily by the newspapers of the two parties in the 
State. If, indeed, one party is not adequately represented 
in the Press, there is a real danger of the public verdict 
being given on insufficient grounds. 

But while journalistic advocacy meets a real want in the 
State, there is also a place for judicial journalism, for 
a journalism which strives to fulfil the functions of the 
Judge in his summing up rather than that of the barristers 
on either side. It is by no means necessary that such 
judicial journalism should be ineffective or inconclusive, or 
that it should halt between two opinions. A Judge can, and 
must, make up his mind on the merits of the case before 
him when he charges the jury ; and, again, when he thinks it 
necessary, he ought to, and can, reflect in the strongest way 
upon base and unworthy actions or motives. Finally, he 
may censure or praise individuals according as he deems 
them worthy or unworthy of confidence. But though the 
journalism of which we speak need not be weak because it 
is judicial, it must maintain throughout an attitude 
of fairness and impartiality. Though it must take a 
firm line, it must never conceal the merits of the view 
which on the whole it considers to be unworthy of adop- 
tion. Again, it must not impute motives, or endeavour 
to belittle unfairly those to whose views it is opposed. It 
will never rely upon the arts of the rhetorician to prejudice 
a man or a cause, but will deem all causes worthy of an 
impartial hearing and a just analysis. Not only will its 
columns, as far as physical conditions permit, be open to 





“the other side,” but it will in its comments make every 
endeavour to understand, even when it most condemns. 
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Finally, such judicial journalism will always be essentially 
national in its character. Its motto will be that the King’s 
Government must be carried on, and while acting as the 
candid and straightforward friend of the Government in 

wer, it will, while that Government remains in power, do 
its best to support it as the representative of the nation. 
This desire to support where it can the Government of the 
day, especially in its relations with foreign nations, the 
Colonies, and the great national Services, will not, of 
course, prevent wise criticism, or even strong opposition to 
Ministers. But even when it may be obliged to oppose 
the Government in power it will never take up the 
attitude, legitimate enough in a party Opposition, that 
it is the sole business of an Opposition “to propose 
nothing, to oppose everything, and to turn out the 
Government.” 

A great deal more might be said, had we space, about 
judicial journalism,—how it must support national 
institutions like the Church, while at the same time 
rendering strict justice to the Nonconformist bodies of 
all kinds; and how in business, while representing the 
permanent and conservative elements, it must be careful 
to give no one the right to say that it is the supporter 
of monopoly. Again, in science, in literature and art, 
while keeping the true central position, it must not only 
not discourage, but must as far as possible secure the 
freest opportunity for, “the young plants of grace” to grow 
and develop in every field of human activity. It must, in 
a word, remember so to be conservative as not to forget 
that an essential of true conservation in the living organism 
is growth and change. The osk which does not grow and 
put forth leaves is a dead thing, a ruin, not a tree. It would, 
however, take, not a newspaper article, but a volume, to 
define in detail the true attitude of judicial journalism. 
Suffice it to say that the judicial publicist will know how 
to maintain the “ Left-Centre” and moderate position 
without ever falling into obscurantism or the pedantries of 
those who make non possumus the beginning and the end 
of their political creed. 

It must not be supposed that in writing thus on judicial 
journalism we imagine ourselves to have made some wonder- 
ful new discovery, or contend that the Times has not hitherto 
practised the art we preach. On the contrary, we believe 
that whenever it has been at its best the Times has given 
us sound and vigorous examples of judicial journalism, 
and that of late years, though there may have been 
occasional blunders—and who does not blunder in politics 
and public conduct ?—the paper as a whole has been in 
the best sense judicial and national in tone, and has repre- 
sented in most respects the “‘ Left-Centre” position. We are 
confident, too—and here we believe that the best friends of 
the Times will agree with us—that whenever the Times 
has derogated from the ideal of judicial journalism it has 
inflicted injury, not only upon the public, but upon itself. 
We gladly admit that the Times in recent years has 
editorially fully maintained its highest traditions, even 
though conceivably it might have been better to have 
adopted a more moderate attitude on the Fiscal question. 
Let us say here, however, that we do not complain 
for one moment of the Times taking a side, and the 
side opposed to Free-trade, for we are sure it adopted 
that course from a belief in the merits of the case. 
If we have any complaint, it is of the manner rather 
than the matter. While adopting Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy, it might, we think, have shown greater considera- 
tion for the opinions of such men as the Duke of 
Devonshire and the rest of the Unionist Free-traders. 
In other respects the J'imes has in its editorial columns 
in no sense derogated from the attitude of judicial 
journalism. No newspaper in the world has ever per- 
formed the chief functions of the publicist more honour- 
ably, more honestly, or with greater good sense and dis- 
tinction. “‘ Long may it continue to perform those functions” 
will be the wish of all English-speaking men capable of 
an opinion on the subject. Into whatever hands the 
Times falls, we sincerely trust that the principle of 
judicial journalism may continue to be followed. That 
whatever changes may take place Mr. Arthur Walter and 
his family will continue to exercise a large influence on the 
destinies of the paper seems certain. Their long and 
honourable family tradition may, we feel sure, be relied 
upon as an influence that will be exerted in favour of 
judicial journalism. 





THE YOUNG KING OF PORTUGAL. 


W* suppose that there is no figure in Europe at this 

moment to whom Englishmen turn with deeper 
sympathies and kindlier wishes than to the young King 
Manuel. The immature, untried life which has had a 
thousand cares and dangers thrust upon it by a sudden 
and most horrible crime inspires something like a personal 
affection. There may have been Kings who at his age 
faced as many difliculties, but there can hardly have been 
any who faced more. Can he hope to succeed in his 
bewildering task, which calls for steadfastness and intelli- 
gence as much as for courage? Let us examine the 
circumstances in which he has ascended the throne, and 
define the only policy with which, in our opinion, he will 
be enabled to remain there with honour to himself and 
profit to his country. 

There are recognisable tendencies of thought among the 
Portuguese which are both favourable and unfavourable to 
the King. First of all may be mentioned the revulsion of 
feeling in his favour after the double assassination. This 
revulsion was predicted, and has duly arrived. It was, 
indeed, inevitable. But of its nature it can be no more 
than temporary. It is only sentimental. It will lie with 
the King to fortify or forfeit it. Next, there is the 
advancing creed of Republicanism, which is the chief 
political fact. For some time the information which 
reached us from Portugal denied the existence of any 
organised or widespread anti-dynastic movement; but it is 
impossible for any ene to deny now that the Republican 
Party has established itself firmly, and means to aim 
at Republicanism as the ultimate form of government for 
Portugal. Weimagine that the greater number of the Re- 
publicans have no illwill to the King, and might even be 
converted to the principles of a Constitutional Monarchy if 
the alternative were fairly offered to them. On the other 
hand, there are very ugly symptoms, in particular the 
extraordinarily truculent and unfeeling demonstrations— 
allof them nominally expressions of sympathy with the 
Republican cause—at the graves of the dead regicides, 
and the raising of large sums of money to present to the 
regicides’ families. Of course we have not « word to say 
against provision for those families; they are presumably 
innocent people, and should be helped in their misfortune. 
But the funds for their benefit are really being used as a 
sort of political manifesto in a manner which makes one 
nearly despair of dealing with some of the Portuguese 
people through any of the mediums of reason or humanity. 
The extremists, however, are not gathered about the 
throne; and we have to think only of those who are,— 
of those who are in daily conference with the King, and 
through whom he may appeal gradually to the outermost 
fringes of his subjects. The iron-handed method of 
Franco has failed, and the policy of the King, whatever it 
be, must in any case be inspired by an all-round spirit 
of conciliation. Happily he seems to be well aware 
of this, and a few days ago received the leader of 
the Dissident Liberals, Senhor Alpoim, at the Necessi- 
dades Palace. Senhor Alpoim is precisely in the position 
to unite a great deal of political thought which lies 
to the right and left of him, and the King’s frank- 
ness in taking him into his confidence is, we hope, 
only the first of many similar acts of sagacity. It 
has been said that if the coming elections are not con- 
trolled (as they always have been) by the Government, 
about seventy per cent. of the population will vote 
Republican. But Republicanism in Portugal probably 
means no more than the desire for a Constitutional Govern- 
ment which shall be free from the deplorable and expensive 
habit of finding luxurious sinecures for its friends and 
playing ducks and drakes with the finances of the country. 
We mean that a very large proportion of this seventy per 
cent. could with absolute certainty be won over to the side 
of the King if it were known that under his reign there 
would be as much justice and freedom as there is, let us 
say, in Britain. According to the standard of Constitu. 
tional thought in Portugal just now, Britain is an advanced 
“ Republican ” country. 

Apart from a general bearing of conciliation, what are the 
points of reform, then, on which the King must fasten his 
attention? We would name two. The first, which we have 
already implied, is the need of governing as though he were 
the head of a limited Constitutional Monarchy or crowned 
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Republic, —that, and nothing more. The second is that the 
finances must be rigorously overhauled and set in order 
without delay. We do not suppose that a nation like 
Portugal, which has the preposterous Debt of £179,000,000, 
and an annual deficit of £1,279,000 on a quite small 
income, can be endowed at once with a sound system 
of finance. But we are sure of this: that bad finance, 
and the oppressive burdens which it entails, are at the 
very root of ninety-nine out of a hundred grievances 
in every land. The grievances may have an appearance of 
being purely political, even metaphysical, and yet, save for 
bad finance, they would never have been heard of. A 
limited Constitutional Monarchy lies along the line of 
least resistance for Portugal. We quoted only last week, 
but must quote again, the saying of Burke, borrowed from 
Bolingbroke, that it is easier to engraft on a Monarchy the 
advantages of a Republic than to engraft on a Republic 
the advantages of a Monarchy. In Britain the simplicity 
and strength of the limited Monarchy are so much 
a matter of course that we perhaps underestimate 
the audacity and foresight which would be required 
in a Portuguese King to renounce the many relics 
of absolutism which have survived alongside a Con- 
stitution that is in theory highly democratic. But 
whatever the boldness and effort necessary, we are 
persuaded that the first thing for the King to do is to 
convince the moderate Republicans that they can have 
in him, if they will, a “President” better suited to 
his office than any they could possibly elect. The 
King might feel in making his renunciations that 
everything was slipping away from him; but in the 
long run he would lose only to gain. It is always open to 
the head of a limited Constitutional Monarchy to aspire 
to as much power as belongs to the King of England. 
Need one desire more? Moreover, whatever influence 
King Manuel achieved in the narrower conditions would 
be due, not to the accidents of position, which may bring 
power to any dunce or any bully, but to his own tact and 
to the impact of his personality upon moderate oppor- 
tunity. That, we venture to say, would be a far higher and 
more lasting triumph for him than any which is attainable 
by a desperate clinging to unpopular rights. 

Our second point is the need for strict financial reform. 
Senhor Franco was undoubtedly trsing to do much in this 
direction, and we cannot help wishing that he had been 
allowed a long enough political life to effect some lasting 
retrenchment. We may even say that we think he will 
be judged more leniently by posterity than by his con- 
temporaries in Portugal. However that may be, Franco 
has fallen with so resounding a downfall that we do not 
suppose a dictatorship will ever be possible in Portugal 
again. Hitherto the two chief parties in Portugal have 
regarded tenure of office as an opportunity for controlling 
and disbursing the spoils. To a large extent there was 
collusion between them. But the limit has been reached, 
and if extravagance and corruption do not disappear, the 
Portuguese Monarchy will certainly come to an end, and 
that soon. It seems at first sight as though there were 
not much chance of the young King inaugurating a régime 
of integrity and economy through the agency of the very 
parties which have failed again and again to establish it. 
And further insistence on economy will provoke such 
bitter personal resentments from sinecurists as will menace 
the whole structure of conciliation. Nevertheless, it is 
this or nothing. Economy is essential to “save the 
Monarchy.” If any Portuguese Mirabeau visited the 
King to give him sound advice for “ saving the Monarchy,” 
he would have to tell him this: that he must begin in his 
own Court. We hope that the King will set an example 
himself, and we think that the advice would have a more 
auspicious sequel than Mirabeau’s. If it became noised 
abroad that the King stood for public honesty and just 
finance, and was willing himself to make sacrifices in the 
cause, we honestly believe that he might let the elections 
take their course on a Republican issue without allowing 
his Ministers to pursue the immemorial expedient of 
manipulating them. 





THE NATIONAL WEALTH. 
y her paper which Mr. Bernard Mallet, one of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, read before the 
Statistical Society on Tuesday belongs to a class that the 
ordinary man must be content to regard with an admiration 





which is not the less sincere because it is for the most part 
unintelligent. It is of the very essence of the science to 
which it is a contribution that there should be an immense 
apparent disproportion between labour and result. Vag 
arrays of figures go to support very limited conclusions, 
The facts deduced from the statistician’s inquiries seem 
strangely minute by the side of the columns of calculations 
on which they rest. The uninstructed reader does not 
remember that this want of proportion is inseparable from 
the processes he is trying to follow. The science of 
statistics is like a coral reef; it is built up of jn. 
numerable particles which in themselves are too minute 
to arrest the untrained eye. The problem which 
Mr. Mallet proposed to the Society was how to estimate 
the national wealth from the returns of the Estate-duty, 
Until lately this question has been approached from 
a different quarter. English statisticians, indeed, have 
long been active in tabulating and testing the results 
yielded by the Income-tax. Perhaps if the taxpayer 
had realised the benefit he was conferring on economic 
science by the figures he unwillingly entered in the yellow 
forms which he knew so well and abused so roundly, 
he might have made his return with a better grace. §o 
long, however, as these were all the inquirer had to help 
him, he was still far away from any certain knowledge 
of the national wealth. The national income had to be 
capitalised “under the different schedules at a certain 
number of years’ purchase, a method which involved almost 
insuperable difficulties in respect to Schedule D.” Tt was 
left to Sir William Harcourt to open out a new field to 
statistical research. The Death-duties disclosed for the 
first time a long array of figures bearing on the national 
capital as distinct from the national income. But to draw 
conclusions from these figures was necessarily a work of 
time, and though they became available in 1894, it was not 
until 1906 that Mr. W. J. Harris and Mr. Chiozza Money 
published any results founded on them. The Death-duties 
themselves show only the property owned by the persons 
dying in a particular year. How, then, is the property 
owned by all the persons living in that year to be ascer- 
tained? In other words, by what number must the value 
of the property becoming liable to the Death-duties in each 
year be multiplied in order to arrive at the amount of the 
national capital in that year ? 

It is too early perhaps to expect any agreement among 
statisticians on a point of so much importance. Certainly 
no such agreement exists. In the discussion which 
followed a paper read before the Statistical Society just 
fourteen months ago the necessary multiplier was fixed by 
one expert at 29, and by another at 65, this latter figure 
being subsequently reduced by its author to 55. Mr. 
Chiozza Money in his work “ Riches and Poverty ” made 
the multiplier 30. In an appendix to the Report of the 
Income-Tax Commission of 1906 Mr. A. L. Bowley 
suggested 32, while Sir Henry Primrose, although admitting 
his own preference for 30, qualified it by the prudent 
remark that, in view of the various ratios which had 
been put forward, the proper multiplier is a “ very 
doubtful problem.” The totals resulting from the use of 
one or other of these figures show what Mr. Mallet 
characterises as “most disquieting discrepancies.” 
Thus, with 29 as his multiplier, Mr. Harris puts the 
accumulated wealth of the country in the year 1905-6 
at £7,893,015,463. Mr. Bailey, on the other hand, taking 
55 as his multiplier, gives a total of £14,776,560,000. 
If the work of foreign inquirers is taken into account, 
we get other figures. In France M. de Foville started 
with 36 as his multiplier, which was adopted by the 
Italian economist, Signor Pantaleone. This, however, is 
necessarily arrived at by a different method,—the average 
interval between transmission of real and personal property, 


| whether at death or by transaction between living persons. 


M. de Foville has now substituted 32 for 36 as his 
multiplier. Though Mr. Mallet had at one time accepted 
the first-named figure, by December, 1906, he had come 
to think that Mr. Harris was right in his choice of 
29. But the discussion on Mr. Harris’s paper suggested 
a new method of approaching the question. Mr. Coghlan 
pointed out that the only true way of ascertaining the 
wealth of those alive from the amount of wealth of 
those who died during a given period was to ascertain the 
ages of the persons dying, to divide them into categories 


‘und find the average wealth possessed by those in each 
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category, and to multiply the amount so ascertained by 
the numbers then living in each category. The result would 
give the total wealth of the community. Mr. Coghlan, how- 
ever, thought it useless to attempt any calculation of the 
kind, since the data on which it must depend do not exist. 
Mr. Mallet, on the other hand, was of opinion that it was “at 
Jeast worth while to inquire whether our official statistical 
resources might not after all be equal” to discovering the 
data in question, and he found that between the Registrar- 
General's Office and the Estate-Duty Office a good deal of 
jnformation was to be had. From the one Department he 

ot the ages of persons dying in each age-category and 
the corresponding number of persons living. From the 
other he got the average value of the estates passing in 
each year, classified according to the ages of the deceased 

rsons. ‘These last figures have only been analysed for the 
years 1905 and 1906, as the accounts cannot be adjusted 
after the lapse of a certain time. But the unadjusted 
results for 1904 correspond so closely with those of 1905 
and 1906 that Mr. Mallet thinks that he may safely rely 
on those two years only, as his purpose in doing so “is 
less that of stating positive conclusions than of indicating 
a method of computation, and obtaining the opinion of 
others on its validity.” The figures thus furnished have 
led Mr. Mallet to think 24 the best multiplier yet sug- 
gested (though he freely admits that this figure is still 
open to criticism), and to place the estimated value of the 
national property somewhere between, in round numbers, 
£5,500,000,000 and £6,100,000,000. 

Whatever may be the merits of these statistics, they 
did not secure universal acceptance at the meeting 
on Tuesday. Even Mr. Coghlan, who had originally 
suggested the application of the method which Mr. 
Mallet has followed, seems to have been disturbed by 
the result. His main objection, so far as we can infer it 
from the very abridged report which is all that we have 
seen, was that if Mr. Mallet’s conclusions were correct, the 
wealth of England represented only £175 per inhabitant. 
This he thought a very startling result,—so startling, 
indeed, as to throw doubt on the process which had led 
to it. Objections founded on the inherent improbability 
of a conclusion have a claim to be heard in so far 
as they point to the importance of thoroughly review- 
ing the steps by which that conclusion has been 
reached. This inherent improbability does not, how- 
ever, seem as great to us as it did to Mr. Coghlan, 
or rather what improbability there is lies in the opposite 
direction. What is surprising is not that the wealth of 
each inhabitant of England should be only £175, but that 
it should be as much as £175. 

Interesting, however, as were Mr. Mallet’s conclusions, 
or, to speak more accurately, suggestions towards a 
conclusion, their chief importance, in our opinion, is 
to be found in the fact that we see a great Civil 
servant making a careful and reasoned attempt to 
deal with the national wealth, not by a series of guesses, 
but by the use of official information. Surely this is a 
field in which inquiry should be continued and developed. 
If properly collected and observed, the figures at the 
disposal of the taxing Departments ought ultimately to 
be able to yield us a sound approximate estimate of the 
national wealth. In order to reach an end so desirable 
in itself, we hold that the Government might very well 
establish a small Statistical Department to which would 
be entrusted the work of national stocktaking. The 
expense need not be very great, and the results could not 
but be useful. If authoritative figures are not sought for, 
we shall continue at the mercy of guesswork, and guess- 
work in this field is very dangerous. The statistician makes 
a guess, and on his guess, which may be some hundreds of 
millions out, a huge fabric of theory is built up by the 
politicians, often to the manifest injury of sound adminis- 
tration and sound legislation. 








CHRISTIANITY AND THE CONSCIENCE. 
Lb ery the religion of Christ uphold the absolute authority 


of conscience? This is a question which the present 
tendency to doubt authority in all its outward forms must 
bring home more and more intensely to all Christians. 
Like so many moral and religious questions, it cannot be 
adequately answered by “Yes” or “No.” Without doubt 





Christ appealed continually to the authority of conscience. 
Almost all His parabolic and figurative teaching is plainly 
designed to elicit its instinctive confirmation. In its simplest 
forms He respects its dictates, and conforms to its longings 
for absolute justice. Our Lord, who taught us that if we 
would be Godlike we must forgive our enemies, does not 
hesitate to point a moral by describing how the enemies of a 
righteous ruler came by their deserts in accordance with the 
righteous indignation of a just man. St. Paul in like manner 
believed that the Gospel would best be spread by an appea: 
to the natural moral sense. “ Commending ourselves to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God,” he says. On the other 
hand, it would be impossible to maintain that either our 
Lord or St. Paul regarded either the corporate or the 
individual conscience as morally infallible. Christ, indeed, 
declared that He foresaw a time when men would persecute 
their brethren to the death on account of their religious 
opinions, and would even think that in so doing they did God 
service. On the same principle, He forbore to condemn the 
soldiers who, in accordance with what they considered their 
duty, carried out what the enlightened conscience was to pro- 
claim the typical crime of the world’s history. But even if 
we admit that, while in the vast majority of cases the verdict 


| of conscience is unquestionable, in certain instances a man 


may do a definitely wicked act unrebuked by bis conscience and 
stand excused by his ignorance, we are still far from grasping 


| the whole teaching of the New Testament on the subject of 


moral responsibility. St. Paul evidently considered—indeed, 
he literally said—that harmless and indifferent acts when 
performed by those who regarded them as wrong pur- 
took of the nature of sin. For instance, our Lord 
had definitely declared that no one by the act of eating 
could be spiritually defiled. St. Paul accepted His con- 
clusion, and preached it unhesitatingly to the Church. “I 
know, and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that there is 


| nothing unclean of itself,’ he said, for “the kingdom of 


| condemnation. 


| 





| God is not meat and drink; but righteousness, and peace, 


and joy in the Holy Spirit. For he that in these things serveth 
Christ is acceptable to God, and approved of men.” At the 
same time, he recommended those who remained unconvinced 


| not to eat meat offered to idols if they were not inwardly 


persuaded that they were right in doing so. On no account 
must they eat and doubt, for that was to court their own 
Also he exhorted all supercilious critics of 
their scrupulosity to let them alone. It was better, he said, 
not to eat flesh at all while the world endured than to lead 
some one else to do so against his conscience. It is a curious 
fact,and one we do not remember to have seen remarked by 
the commentators, that St. Paul does not condemn the man 
who cannot satisfy his conscience by the thought of Christ's 
permission. From his own robust point of view, he could not 
help regarding him as somewhat weak-kneed, but he earnestly 
believed and taught that, since he meant right, he was by 
Christianity justified, and would be “holden up,” for “ God is 
able to make him stand.” 

There is no actual saying of our Lord's in the Four Gospels 
which goes quite as far as St. Paul's “To him that esteemeth 
any thing to be unclean, to him it is unclean”; but there is a 
traditional saying—quoted in the “ Codex Bezae” (D), the 
important MS. of the Gospels at Cambridge, in connexion with 
the narrative of David and the shew-bread, mentioned by St. 
Luke—on which it is not impossible that St. Paul founded his 
very decisive teaching in the matter of conscience. The passage 
runs as follows :—* On the same day, having seen one working 
on the Sabbath, He said to him, O man, if indeed thou 
knowest what thou doest, thou art blessed: but if thou 
knowest not, thou art accursed, and a transgressor of the law.” 
[* Knowest” here of course means—art aware of the full 
significance of the act, art acting with a deliberate intention, 
and not out of carelessness or indifference to whether the act is 
right or wrong.] St. Paul's words, “Happy is he that con- 
demneth not himself in that thing which he alloweth,” suggest 
a familiarity with the incident. 

What, then, are we to conciude? Clearly conscience is not 
infallible, since it may prompt one man to work and another 
to refrain from working on the Sabbath Day. Cn the other 
band, both will be justified by their obedience, which looks as 
though conscience, if a fallible, must yet be regarded as a 
supreme authority. Our Lord would seem never to set aside 
its verdict. It is as though, to use a very modern figure of 
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speech, He was always tuning the “receiver” of divine 
messages, seeking not the destruction, but the better fulfil- 
ment, of the inward law; and it is surprising to find that the 
instrument He uses for the correction of conscience is almost 
always common-sense. That the true aim of life is the service 
of God and man had already dawned upon the Jewish moral 
sense. But this service, our Lord explained, must be im- 
perfect while a man could acknowledge to himself that he had 
enemies whom it was his object to injure. The Seribes and 
Pharisees loved those only who loved them, He said, and it 
was plain to be seen that by this restriction their service was 
rendered ineffectual. He does not blame those who are 
meticulous in the observation of the ceremonial law; but by 
an appeal to their common-sense He readjusts the proportion 
of their scruples. They must fix their minds, He says, 
upon the weightier matters of the law, and then the tithing 
of mint and rue will seem a matter of small importance. On 
the same principle, we may say that the Christian argument 
against persecution does not rest upon the fuct—or rather 
fiction—that it does not matter what a man believes, but upon 
the common-sense consideration that cruelty and murder 
remain cruelty and murder whether the convictions of the 
victim be right or wrong, Charity remains the pre-eminent 
Christian virtue, to whomsoever it may be exercised; and since 
it is true that “where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty,” we may surely argue that where there is no liberty 
of conscience there is no spirit of Christ. 

We think that any fair-minded reader of the Gospels must 
be left with the following impression on the subject of con- 
science, Our Lord seems to take it for granted that, broadly 
speaking, the human conscience is a true guide, and that upon 
matters of right and wrong there is a consensus of sane 
opinion. He does not deny, however, that a definite, and to 
the ordinary mind an easily recognisable, sin may be com- 
mitted without rebuke from the individual conscience. How 
far a man may be to blame for its imperfection He makes no 
direct statement, but He clearly regards that imperfection as 
in many cases a moral excuse. If a man is unaware that he 
is doing wrong, we must consider his conduct in the light of | 
his ignorance, He teaches. Here again He appeals to common- | 
sense. Who would be very hard on a servant whose dis- | 
obedience was unintentional? “He that knew not, and did 
commit things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few 
stripes.” | 
St. Paul, as we have shown, distinctly stated that a man ! 
who had committed no breach at all of the moral law may be | 
made by his conscience not only a coward but a criminal, and | 
if we accept the traditional sentence quoted above, his words | 
were not out of harmony with those of Christ. Christianity | 
leaves the question of conscience, as it leaves so many others, 
theoretically very obscure, regarding it as the supreme yet 
imperfect medium of revelation. On the other hand, the 
teaching both of Christ and St. Paul upon the subject throws 
a clear light upon the path of practice sufficient to enable 
those who can accept it simply and without logic-chopping to | 
judge righteous judgment, and continually to advance in | 
moral perception, though they should be forced by logicians 
to admit that theoretically they have no infullible authority. 

That it is a violation of the conscience which makes us 
sinners, and not a particular action, may conceivably be 
true in the region of pure thought, and conceivably also 
not otherwise than consonant with our Lord's teaching. 
It must never be forgotten, however, that, humanly speaking, 
there is a very real and very graye danger in this, as in all 
universal and absolute statements on religions and moral 
questions. The power to deceive lurks within them. And 
for this reason. No man can feel absolutely sure that 
the voice he takes for conscience is always and in every case 
the authentic reverberation of the still small voice. In 
ninety-nine eases out of a hundred he may have no doubt 
that he has heard the yoice aright, but every now and then 
there may be a doubt as to which of two inner voices is the 
true one. Here reason, faith, and the common conscience of 
Christianity may help him to decide. Our Lord meant us, 
no doubt, to find Him and obey Him in the conscience. But 
how can we be sure that conscience has spoken ? 

Remember that the voice which purports to be the voice of 
conscience may, if not tested and explored, lead to anti- 
nomianism and the black night of spiritual anarchy. The 
man who thinks he is following conscience may really be 








following his own lusts or whims, and the true inner voiee 
may have ceased to speak, though the counterfeit has 
apparently almost the same accent. 

To sum up, the true conscience is the very voice of God 
within us, Butit is our duty before we obey to make sure that it 
is the true conscience which speaks. At the same time, it may be 
urged: “ If we hesitate and debate, may we not lose the power 
of recognising the voice in the drone of theological dialectic ?” 
Possibly a conclusive test is the instant and imperative con. 
viction that we must obey which sometimes comes with the 
inner voice. He who never thinks of asking whether he should 
obey, but obeys as soon as the injunction is heard, will not 
have, and perhaps need not have, any of the fears and 
difficulties here discussed. It is of such that it is written, 
“Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God,” 
Less happy men and women—and they must always be the 
majority—dare not be so bold, but must, as we have suid, test 
even the conscience by the teaching of Christ, 





BOOKISHNESS AND STATESMANSHIP, 
N the current number of the North American Review Lord 
Rosebery has a short paper on “ Bookishness and States. 
manship,” the substance of which was delivered as an address 
in Edinburgh some time ago. We note, by the way, Lord 
Rosebery's announcement in the Westminster Gazette that the 
republication of this paper was not authorised by him. The 
editor of the North American Review says that he received 
the article from an agency; and we are sure that he acted in 
good faith. “Bookishness and statesmanship,” says Lord 
Rosebery, “are, one would think, scarcely compatible.” 
Yet he proves that though the combination is rare, it is 
possible, He finds that it existed in a supreme degree in Mr. 
Gladstone, and that the statesman who had most nearly the 
same love of books in the same way as Mr. Gladstone was 
Charles James Fox. The word “bookishness,” then, is used 
by Lord Rosebery in the particular sense which describes a 
man who has not reached the superlative and morbid state of 
the bookworm, but has a general love of books,—not merely 
the love of reading them, but of buying, handling, and hunting 
for them. 

To be “bookish” is clearly not the same thing as to be 
“literary.” A man might have a love of great literature, and 
even have produced a great piece of literature himself, and yet 
not be bookish. We cannot think of Cervantes or Defoe as 
bookish, yet Bacon and Sir Thomas Browne probably were. 
Bookishness is a quality which is not necessarily good or bad, 
but which distinguishes the possessor of it. And it extends 
downwards into ciasses which have not even a firm apprecia- 
tion of literature; the man who habitually rammages among 
the boxes of books in Charing Cross Road is bookish, though he 
may never have been able to illuminate his labours in life by 
means of his liking for literature. He may have only a dull, 
vague feeling that there is a romance in books, and a 
satisfaction in being among them; and he would not be able 
to produce a colourable imitation of good writing as easily 
as some plausible fellow who opens a book only once in 
a blue moon, but has within him the taste and feel and sound 
of harmonious prose. This class includes, too, those whose 
interest in books is merely external, We believe that there 
ave people who love the appearance of well-arranged book- 
shelves, but who do not feel called upon to examine the 
contents of the books. Their love of books extends only to 
their decorative use, or they derive a kind of spiritual gratifica- 
tion from having all that learning formally in their possession. 
But bookishness may imply a profound knowledge which is 
cognate to literary knowledge, and yet is something quite 
different. There are, for example, the experts in ancient 
editions, and, indeed, in all editions. There is the man who 
knows all about them in the spirit of the collector, but who bas 
no more appreciation of the quality of the writing than most 
stamp-collectors have of the relative artistic value of different 
stamps. He ean tell you that the fourth edition contains 
a passage which is omitted in the third, but perhaps he has 
no opinion whether the passage is worthy of inclusion at all. 
So far as the bookishness is that of the inveterate collector, it 
may be as artificial as the tastes of the print-collector. A 
friend of the present writer sent some mezzotints to an auction, 
some of them being portraits of men and some of women. 
The portraits of the women were sold for over a hundred 
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ds each, but no offer higher than ten pounds was made 
for any one portrait of a man. The pictures were all early 
and good impressions by famous mezzotinters, and technically 
and artistically there was nothing to choose between the 
portraits of the men and the women; but it happened that 
pictures of women with large “ Gainsborough” hats were in 
fashion. Similarly there are bookmen who have carried their 
rivalry into fields where there is no real sense in preferring 
one edition to another. They are bibliomaniacs. Some first 
editions are about as valuable as the first editions of evening 
newspapers. 

But we must not explore bookishness as a frame of mind 
farther; for Lord Rosebery’s purpose it is only necessary to 
imagine a man who finds that his greatest pleasure in life is 
to be in a library, and then to admit that that man is not 
generally best suited for the stresses and collisions of public 
life. Yet Mr. Gladstone had a genius for public life combined 
with his bookishness. His political principles were not rendered 
visionary and unpractical by meditations indulged in seclusion ; 
he was the most practical sort of politician; he was a great 
financier. One could not say of him what the Duke of York 
says in Shakespeare’s Henry VI. of the King :— 

“ And, force perforce, I’ll make him yield the crown, 
Whose bookish rule hath pull’d fair England down.” 

For his rule was not bookish. ‘“ Bookishness,” none the less, 
is the very word for Mr. Gladstone in his other aspect. “He 
had,” says Lord Rosebery, “none of what is technically called 
bibliomania; to first editions, or broad margins, or vellum 
copies he was indifferent.” But he loved buying books, and 
handling them,—have we not all beard of his habit of making 
“the usual discount” a condition of his purchases from second- 
hand booksellers? It is not necessary to agreement with Lord 
Rosebery’s thesis that one should believe Mr. Gladstone's 
knowledge of books to have been profound. It is a thread- 
bare criticism of him that he was held to be a theologian by 
the Homeric scholars and an Homeric scholar by the theo- 
logians, and an authority on Dante by those who were not 
Italian scholars. It is enough to admit that he had the heart 
of bookishness in him, and that with encouragement and 
fostering circumstance—had he been feeble in health, for 
instance, and unfit for public life—he might easily have been, 
as Lord Rosebery says, “a bookworm, immersed in folios.” 

In Mr. Gladstone bookishness and statesmanship acted and 
reacted upon each other, He was a great man of affairs 
because he had quite exceptional resources of historical and 
literary experience and illustration at his command. But is 
the age past in which it was possible for a Gladstone to 
add bookishness to statesmanship with so much renown ? 
“Literature,” says Lord Rosebery, “is constantly becoming 
less and less necessary for the politician.” We are all agreed 
that the period of rhetoric and of Latin quotations is done 
with; the ambition of Parliament to-day is to be intensely 
businesslike (the only rule for success is a close copy of the 
injunction, “Say what you have got to say, don't quote 
Latin, and sit down”); and yet we are happily able to 
disagree with Lord Rosebery if he means us to infer 
that literature is now neither a material help nor an 
ornament to be used in a political career. We might 
cite Mr. Balfour and Mr. Morley and Lord Crewe (who, 
if he has written little, has literary learning and a notice- 
ably sound English style) and Mr. Birrell and others to 
the contrary, but first and foremost we should cite Lord 
Rosebery himself. Lord Rosebery was no doubt restrained 
by modesty from including himself among the bookish Prime 
Ministers, but we take leave to place him, instead of Fox, 
after Mr. Gladstone. We do not forget Lord Beaconsfield, 
whose prose at its best was splendidly vivid and eloquent—its 





merely grandiose qualities are too often allowed to eclipse its | 
merits—and whose political and social scenes will certainly | 


last as long as the language. But Lord Beaconsfield was not 
bookish in any of the senses in which we have employed the 
word. His father, Isaac Disraeli, on the other hand, was 
distinctly bookish, and that almost defines the whole differ- 
ence between them. It is related of a modern statesman 
that on being shown round Lord Acton’s library he exclaimed : 
“Call that a library! Why, there isn't a single work of 
reference!" He may stand for a growing type, but for our- 


selves we should not easily be persuaded to trust the judgment | for building. 


of one who seldom explores the treasury of written experi- 
ence. 


Lord Rosebery’s paper if we called even a deep and reverent 
use of books bookishness, and so we come back to the 
explanation we gave at the beginning, that to have literary 
tastes is not necessarily to be bookish. To put it practi- 
cally, bookishness implies a leisurely method—a certain 
affectionate dalliance that is natural to one who feels that 
the soul of a book is somehow mystically expressed in its 
paper and binding—and a public life to-day requires haste 
and high pressure. It is only in a singularly constituted 
nature that the two characters can live alongside one 
another. We might expect to find bookishness more 
frequently in poets than in statesmen. Mrs. Browning in 
“Aurora Leigh” describes such an original impulse as will 
surely grow into bookishness if leisure and, say, a certain 
aloofness be guaranteed :— 
“ Books, books, books ! 

I found the secret of a garret-room 

Piled high with cases in my father’s name; 

Piled high, packed large—where, creeping in and out 

Among the giant fossils of my past, 

Like some small nimble mouse between the ribs 

Of a mastodon, I nibbled here and there 

At this or that box, pulling through the gap, 

In heats of terror, haste, victorious joy, 

The first book first.” 





A GARDEN CITY OF OLD AGE. 


NE of the most remarkable bequests of recent years has 
been the leaving by the late Mr. Whiteley of a million 
of money to found homes for the aged poor. It will probably 
be some time before the bequest can take actual effect, for the 
money is invested in shares in the Whiteley business in 
Westbourne Grove, and it would be obviously unwise to 
attempt to sell large quantities of shares in a hurry. But 
the delay in realising the securities may very well turn out 
to be of advantage in the long run, if it leads to increased 
eure and deliberation in laying out so considerable a sum, 
and if as a result the “ homes” which Mr. Whiteley intended 
to endow are built in the right way and with the right 
objects always kept in mind, They ought to be essentially 
“homes”; it would be the greatest possible pity if they 
became somehow metamorphosed, as they easily might, into a 
superior kind of asylum or barracks. 

Doubtless the trustees will have a large number of sugges- 
tions offered them as to the way in which the money may be 
best spent. Perhaps a suggestion may be made here which 
has not hitherto, we believe, been contemplated by the 
executors of similar bequests in the past. It is that the money 
should be laid out in founding a settlement for aged poor 
persons on the lines of a garden city. It is impossible, of 
course, in the limits of a short article to do more than indicate 
very roughly the possibilities of such an idea; but we believe 
that if the idea were developed in the right way, it might lead 
to the foundation of a settlement unique alike in comfort and 
economy, and one into which it would be a relief and a delight 
to old people to enter. Let us try to sketch the main lines on 
which such a settlement might be founded, and if the appor- 
tioning of the various sums of money may seem to some of 
our readers inadequate in one direction and superfluous in 
another, they may be able to think out better schemes to 
amuse themselves. 

First, the land must be bought. It might not be possible 
to obtain it easily and cheaply; but let us suppose for 
argument’s sake that a compact plot of a thousand acres 
could be purchased somewhere in the country for, say, £20 per 
acre. We will divide our million into two halves of £500,000, 
and apportion one half for buying land and building on 
it, and the other half for providing pensions, paying 
salaries, and so on. Out of the £500,000, then, we have 
spent £20,000 in acquiring the land. We now have to develop 
it. Roads have to be cut; there must be proper systems 
of drainage and lighting, and a good water-supply. It 
is difficult to guess at the cost of these, for so much would 
depend on the situation of the land; but let us place the 
expense at £80,000. That leaves us £400,000. Half of this 
might be invested at 4 per cent. to provide for upkeep, rates, 
taxes, and contingencies, and the other half might be used 
We know that a cottage with living-room, 
kitchen, and three bedrooms can be built for £150; but 


Of course, we should misunderstand the whole of ' although some such cottages might be useful, the chief aim 
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should be to design smaller separate sets of rooms, grouped 
into buildings large enough to give the architect scope for 
good design, but not so large as to bear resemblance to the 
workhouse, or “the county,” as villagers commonly call the 
asylum. Rooms might be designed in buildings planned like 
the quadrangles of an Oxford College or three sides of a 
court; sometimes they would be wanted for old married 
couples, sometimes for single persons. It is, of course, 
cheaper to build groups than single buildings. But cheapness 
of building ought not to be the main object to aim at. Such 
buildings should be designed and built with the solidity and 
dignity which the largeness of the sum and the purpose of 
the gift require. They should be as delightful to look at and 
as worthy a memorial of their age as, say, the Abbot Hospital 
at Guildford or the Whitgift Hospital at Croydon. To be 
given the opportunity of creating such a memorial of his age 
and his work would delight an architect. 

Probably it is allowing a generous margin if we calculate 
that a thousand poor people could be housed in this way for 
£120,000. But other buildings would be necessary as comple- 
ments of the main courts and quadrangles. A church would 
be required, probably also a chapel; there must be an 
infirmary or hospital, a laundry, and some form of Co-opera- 
tive Stores, to supply food, coal, clothing, and so on cheaply 
and on the spot. It would be an advantage, too, if there were 
assembly-rooms or an institute where the old people could be 
amused or spend their leisure time, and in the institute there 
might bea library. Also it would be necessary to arrange 
some kind of Mastership or Wardenship, and the Master, and 
also, perhaps, a Lady Warden, would have to be allotted a 
central dwelling and a headquarters office. For these other 
buildings we might set aside the remaining £80,000 of the whole 
building fund. Next as to pensions. Half-a-million invested 
at 4 per cent. would bring in £20,000 a year. Out of this sum 
a certain amount would have to be set apart for salaries. The 
Master, who must be a good organiser and a man of educa- 
tion, perhaps might have £500; doctors possibly would need 
another £1,000, though if the pensions of the poor people were 
adequate it might be as well if they paid some small sum 
weekly into a doctors’ club. The Lady Warden's salary 
could bardly be less than £200; ten sick nurses would account 
for £500; and laundry-maids, charwomen, and other servants 
probably another £500. These salaries alone would amount 
to £2,700. That leaves a sum of £17,300 for pensions, and as 
a pension of 6s.a week for a thousand people amounts to 
£15,600, there would be left £1,700 for contingencies, among 
which would probably have to be included whatever salary 
was thought proper for ministers of religion. Six shillings a 
week may not be a very large sum, though with certain old 
people it might even be made to produce pocket-money. But 
of course a very simple way of increasing the amount avail- 
able for pensions is to reduce the number of pensioners. 
We only take a thousand pensioners and six shillings a 
week as symbols which provide specific illustrations for our 
suggestion. 

With the amount of the pension is bound up the amount 
of liberty allowed to the pensioners. Just as we should 
like to see the pension liberal, so the ideal of a home for 
the aged poor should be to allow the greatest amount of 
liberty compatible with order and regular living. The 
pensioners would, of course, be carefully selected; they would 
be of good character, and so far as possible of good health, so 
that the garden city in which they lived would be less an 
infirmary than a resting-place. Then, again, the idea of the 
garden must always be kept in mind. With a thousand acres 
for disposal it would be easy to allow so much ground as 
private garden to any pensioner desiring it; indeed, the old 
men and women should be encouraged to work in their 
gardens and interest themselves in them. Most of them 
would enjoy the opportunity of growing peas and cabbages 
and other simple vegetables immensely. There might be 
flower shows and vegetable shows with prizes; under certain 
conditions they could even be allowed to keep pigs, goats, 
and poultry. A comparison of growing pigs would be a great 
attraction. In fact, the whole life of the community would be 
as nearly as possible that of an ideal village, with peace and 
quietness, and, so far asit could be assured, happiness, waiting 
for the old people until the end of their days. Their friends 
and relations, of course, would be encouraged to visit them 
(imagine the interest of a visit from a baby to the city of old 








age), and it would be an advantage in that way if the settle 
ment were near a railway station. 

Perhaps our figures, in planning out a method of using 
Mr. Whiteley’s million, may be amateurish and impracticable, 
But Mr. Whiteley’s executors will not, we are sure, regard 
the attempt we have made to imagine a garden city of old 
age as in any way intended as interference or impertinence, 
It is merely an effort to sketch, roughly and rapidly, the 
outlines of a scheme which has never yet been carried out, 
but which, if it were planned with generosity and carried out 
with every regard to the personal liberty and happiness 
of the pensioners, would be an object-lesson for the world in 
dealing with the question of how to carry out a charitable 
bequest with the minimum of harm. We say this, not in 
cynicism, or with any desire to reflect upon the generosity of 
Mr. Whiteley’s intention, but from the profound conviction of 
the difficulty of giving people anything which can be a worthy 
substitute for what they can provide for themselves, We 
have drawn what we think will be admitted to be a pretty 
enough picture of “a garden city of old age,” with its tiny 
almshouses set round village greens and deep embowered in 
English greenery. Yet how melancholy is the thought of 
such a retreat compared with what should be the natural 
heritage of old age—a real home among kindred and friends 
—a seat by one’s own fireside or by that of one’s son or 
daughter. Of right there should be no segregation for the 
aged. They should keep their place and add their testi. 
mony of experience where flows the full tide of life, 
We want to keep them with us, not to put them aside ina 
garden, however beautiful. Not the cold benevolence of the 
strange, dead hand, but the sacred charity of blood 
should be theirs. Since, however, there must in a vast 
population always be many thousands of men and women 
who live in what Burke called with so profound a pathos 
“an inverted order”—who outlive those who should have 
followed them to the tomb—it is no doubt necessary to make 
provision for the aged who, through death or evil fortune, are 
bereft of their natural helpers and servers. For these, no 
doubt, the subdued calm of “a garden city of old age,” 
however melancholy, would be better than the gaunt and 
barren grandeurs of some huge pile of brick or stone. 












LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR RICHARD STRACHEY. 

(To rae Epitor or tar “*Srecraror.” | 
Srr,—The two famous brothers whose names are so closely 
associated in the memory of all Anglo-Indians, who between 
them occupied at different times almost every important office 
in that country, exercising for nearly twenty years a dominant 
influence over the remoulding of almost every branch of the 
Administration, and over almost every step in the develop- 
ment of sound principles of government, have not been long 
divided in death. It is less than two months ago that you 
permitted me to attempt an appreciation of the life and 
character of Sir John Strachey, and now that the elder 
brother bas followed him so soon, I venture to offer what 
must be an inadequate tribute to the great achievements of 
Sir Richard Strachey. It cannot be an adequate tribute, for 
one of the most remarkable things about him was the varied 
and many-sided character of his gifts. Beginning as a 





| brilliant soldier in the Sikh War, he rose to the summit of 


his profession as an engineer in the construction of irrigation 
canals and railways, and in defining the policy which should 
govern the programme of their extension. He held a leading 
position as a man of science in respect of botany, meteorology, 
geology, and geography; and towards the close of his Indian 
career he showed qualities of the highest statesmanship in 
dealing with the questions of famine policy, and with the 
problems of finance and exchange, when the fall in the price 
of silver threatened to plunge India into an abyss which 
would engulph the whole of the growth of her revenues. I 
doubt if any one exists who is competent to deal with all the 
various and complex facets of such a mind, and I at least can 
only speak on what came under my own observation during 
the time when I was fortunate enough to be brought into 
close connexion with him. 

When the first Indian Famine Commission was appointed 
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tn 1878, with Sir Richard Strachey as President, I became its 
secretary, and during two years, one of which was spent in 
making inquiries in India, the other in drawing up the Report 
in England, I was in intimate communication with him. He 
bad long been deeply interested in the subject, and in the 
famine of 1868-69 had drawn up for his brother a paper which 
Sir John, who was then Magistrate and Collector of Mora- 
dabad, fully adopted, and which embodied the rudiments of 
the main lines of policy which the Commission’s Report more 
fully developed. The system which it laid down as to the 
proper measures for famine relief has been tested by the two 
severe famines of 1897-98 and 1899-1900, and has in the main 
held its ground. The recommendations as to administrative 
changes, the creation of the Agricultural Department, the 
greater activity of the Forest Department (a Department in 
the creation of which he had taken a leading part), the prose- 
cution of public works for the protection of the country 
against drought, and the encouragement of diversity of 
occupations have been or are still being carried out, and have 
been productive of immense good to the country. 

The only other occasion on which I was brought into 
immediate contact with him was in 1890, when he went out to 
India on taking up the chairmanship of the East India 
Railway, and was my guest for nearly a month in Calcutta. 
Iwas then the member of Lord Lansdowne’s Council in charge 
of public works; and as all matters connected with the 
railway passed through my Department, there were many 
questions in which it was useful that we should be in thorough 
accord. What happened then may be worth recording now in 
view of the present revival of schemes for nationalising the 
British railways, and the discussion whether they would thrive 
as well under State control as under the management of a 
company. The East India Railway had been under company 
management of the most obsolete and wooden description. 
Under General Strachey (as he then was) the management 
became to all intents and purposes that of a State railway. 
He made a clean sweep of the four chief officials, and took 
from my Department a new general manager, traffic manager, 
chief engineer, and locomotive superintendent, all men of the 
highest ability, and trained on the State railways. Under 
the impulse given by Sir Richard, and transmitted through 
them, the East India Railway made at once a wonderful 
start, and has increased in activity and prosperity from that 
time onward. 

It is an interesting subject for reflection to consider how much 
India owes to the constitutional delicacy and ill-health of some 
of her greatest men. Most of her officers are so strenuously 
absorbed in the tremendous and interesting volume of their 
daily work that they can hardly allow themselves leisure to 
stand aside from the grinding of the machine in order to think. 
Sir John Strachey’s constant illness made him incapable of 
slaving at the routine of administrative duties, and laid him 
aside to ponder and work out the profound principles of 
general policy which were his distinctive output. Sir 
W. W. Hunter’s weak health prevented him from being 
efficient as a District Officer, but enabled him to enrich 
the world with the delightful works in which he pre- 
sented Indian history in a form interesting to the English 
public. Something of the same kind may be said of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, and of some men still living whose literary or 
philosophic eminence is widely recognised. No one would 
connect Sir Richard’s keen and fiery temperament with 
disease; but it was to a time when he was incapacitated from 
his canal work by malarial fever that he owed his opportunity 
for burgeoning out into the studies of botany and geography 
in the Himalayas, which led to his honours as President of the 
Geographical Society and as F.R.S. Perhaps the time is 
coming when the increased spread of education, courage, and 
integrity among the Indians may enable them to take over 
most of the “deadly grind” of routine and detail, and leave 
the superior class of English officials freer to acquire more 
knowledge of Oriental policy and of the statesmanship which 
is needed to master the new problems of Indian society.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., C. A. Ex.iorr. 





SIR RICHARD STRACHEY’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
INDIAN BOTANY. 
(To THE EvITon oF THK “SexRctaTor.”) 
Sir,—The life of the late General Sir Richard Strachey was 
so full of varied and distinguished achievement that the 








comprehensive survey of his career given in the Times of the 
13th inst. included only a general allusion to his contributions 
to botanical knowledge. Having paid some attention to this 
interesting subject, I should be glad to be permitted to supple- 
ment for the information of your readers this portion of the 
memoir. Of the many scientific subjects which occupied Sir 
R. Strachey’s attention, in addition to those more directly con- 
cerned with his official duties in India, that of botany was one 
in which he took a very special interest, and the results of his 
discoveries, more especially in Kumaon and in the adjacent 
portions of Garhwal and Tibet, form a very interesting and 
valuable chapter of Indian botanical research. 

Very little was known regarding the flora of Kumaon until 
about sixty years ago, when, as a Subaltern of the Royal 
Engineers, he commenced his scientific survey of the mountain 
ranges westward of Nepal, and afterwards, in 1848, undertook 
an extensive journey with Mr. J. E. Winterbottom to the 
Rakas-tél and Manasarowar Lakes in Tibet. It was on the 
latter occasion that a large proportion of the plants contained 
in what is known as the “Strachey and Winterbottom Her- 
barium” was collected. Starting from the plain of Rohilkband 
at an elevation of about a thousand feet above sea-level, a 
north-easterly route was taken across the snowy ranges, and 
terminating on the Tibetan plateau at an altitude of between 
fourteen and fifteen thousand feet on the upper course 
of the river Sutlej. A detailed account by Sir Richard 
Strachey of this very interesting journey will be found in 
the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, 
Vol. XV. (1900). See also Mr. W. B. Hemsley’s paper on the 
“Flora of Tibet or High Asia” published in the Journal of 
the Linnean Society, Vol. XXXV. (1902). The herbarium, 
which contained over two thousand species (including crypto- 
gams), was distributed in 1852-53 to the Hookerian Herbarium 
(now at Keiv), the British Museum, the Linnean Society, and 
to some of the Continental All the specimens 
were carefully ticketed with notes of the localities and eleva- 
tion at which they were found. A provisionally named 
catalogue, prepared by Sir R. Strachey, was printed, and a 
copy was sent with each distributed set of plants. This 
catalogue was afterwards revised, and appeared in 1882 in 
Atkinson’s “Gazetteer of the Himalayan Districts of the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh” (now known as the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh). At the request of Sir Richard 
Strachey another revised edition was prepared by Mr. J. F. 
Duthie, formerly Director of the Botanical Survey of Northern 
India, and was published in 1906 by Messrs. Lovell Reeve 
and Co. It contains the whole of the Strachey and Winter- 
bottom collections, with the nomenclature of the species 
brought up to date in accordance with Sir Joseph Hooker's 
“Flora of British India.” It also includes many additional 
species discovered subsequently by various collectors. 

Of the large number of new species and varieties discovered 
by Sir R. Strachey, no less than thirty-two bear his name. 
One of these, Stracheya tibetica, representing a distinct and 
monotypic genus, was found by him in the Gugé Valley, 
within the borders of Tibet, at an elevation of fifteen thousand 
feet. But perhaps the most interesting novelty, from a 
botanical point of view, was a very minute plant called 
Circeaster agrestis, which, owing to the extreme simplicity of 
its floral structure, has presented much difficulty in the 
attempts of botanists to determine its true affinity; and even 
now it occupies only a provisional and somewhat doubtful 
position as a member of the natural order Chloranthaceae. 
It was found by Sir R. Strachey in the Ralam Valley at about 
eight thousand feet above the sea, and has since been collected 
in North China.—I am, Sir, &c., B. 


museunis. 








MR. S. GWYNN, M.P., “PRO DOMO SUA.” 
[To tHe Epiror ov Tue “SPEcraTon.” | 
Srr,—Mr. S. Gwynn, M.P. for Galway Borough, the versatile 
colleague of Mr. Ginnell, M.P., writes as enthusiastically 
about the rule of priests as the driving of cattle. His bright 
example is Father Peter Dooley of Galway, “quem honoris 
causa nomino,” says Mr. Gwynn (Spectator, February 15th). 
Mr. Gwynn is recorded in the journals of the day as having 
been chosen “ National candidate” for Galway at a meeting 
of “ priests and people” presided over by Father Peter Dooley 
on behalf of the Bishop, and as having been elected by the 
“faithful peasants” marched to the polls headed by parish 
priest and curate. Honoris causa! Mr. Gwynn forgets, in 
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his grateful emotion, to observe that he has supported, 
instead of weakening, the statements in “Paraguay on 
Shannon.” He admits, in fact, that “the one really 
bright spot” in the misery of Galway is a woollen mill 
and hosiery factory conducted by priests, and paying 
“15 per cent. profit”! That is the universal story in 
Ireland, at least in Roman Catholic Ireland. No industrial 
undertaking makes even far, far less than Father Peter 
Dooley’s “ profit of 15 per cent.” unless it is controlled by 
priests. In the hands of the priests the factory, the loan- 
bank, complete the absolute dependence of the people. 
Employment in the clerical factory, loans from the clerical 
bank, are all the more fiercely fought for in the absence of lay 
rivals. But the all-powerful priests do not canvass for lay 
rivals. They direct the tide of custom into priest-controlled 
enterprises alone. And Mr. Gwynn, the grateful M.P., forgets 
to ask where the priests get the money to start factories and 
banks. Not from trade and enterprise, which might enrich 
thousands. A couple of years ago there was a very illuminating 
affair in the Irish papers relating to Galway. In one of those 
will-cases a testator’s relatives tried to get the reversal of a 
bequest of £3,500 to the Galway clergy. It was stated at the 
trial of the case that the clergy had already invested the £3,500 
in a woollen manufactory which paid 74 per cent. 

Every penny invested in priestly speculations in Ireland is 
taken from the collecting-plate and the deathbed legacy. And 
no matter what the good intentions or delusions of individual 
priests may be, it is simply impossible for lay industries to 
flourish alongside of sacerdotal shops and mills, for which the 
priests of the parish and the diocese are the touts and com- 
mercial travellers among the unresisting people. It is as 
impossible for lay industry to flourish in places like poor, 
pious, decaying Galway as for an independent layman to 
oppose the Parliamentary nominee of the priests. 

Mr. Gwynn has gone out to curse “Paraguay on 
Shannon,” but he has done his small best to bless it altogether. 
The priest’s industries are the only bright spots in Galway! 
Why ?—I an, Sir, &c., Havup I@narus MALI. 


P.S.—When Mr. Gwynn boasts that alone amid Galway 
misery the priest’s factories make “15 per cent.,” he forgets 
many things, For instance, what is the wage-rate of the 
priest’s workmen and workwomen? Mr. O’Conor Don 
recently testified before the Congested Commission that “ the 
wages are not good” in another clerical factory. “£100 a 
week in wages” might mean two hundred poor creatures on 
103. a week. The lace-making nuns pay often only 6s. 


{We take no responsibility for our correspondent’s allega- 
tions of fact, which are not within our knowledge. Again, we 
must not be held to endorse unreservedly his vehement 
indictment of the Ivish priests. We do not doubt, how- 
ever, that trading by religious bodies is most undesirable. 
The business of ministers of religion is to deal in matters of 
the spirit, not to make 15 per cent.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE KING AND THE MINISTRY. 
[To rue Eprror ov tue “ Specrator.”]} 
Srr,—The rumour reaches us here that the extreme policy of 
your Ministry in England has been modified by the influence 
of the King. Supposing the rumour to be true, it does not, 
as it seems to me, give Liberals any cause for alarm. The 
character of Edward VII. is a sufficient assurance that the 
motive is patriotic and that there is no disregard of the Con- 
stitution. The extreme measures in question had never been 
before the people. Nor were they the embodiments of the 
principles held by anything that could properly be called a 
party in the House of Commons. What is styled a party is 
made up of five discordant elements :—Liberals, Radicals, 
Labour men, Socialists, and Irish Home-rulers. The Irish 
Home-rulers are where they are, not for the purpose of 
assisting, but for that of distracting, the national councils, in 
order to force the nation into practical dismemberment. As 


Irishmen, they may be patriots; to the United Kingdom they 
are political enemies. Measures framed by the leaders of such 
a party may be the offspring of unprincipled compromise. 
The King may surely in such a case without any departure 
from the Constitution use bis influence in favour of modification 
or of time for a verdict of the national opinion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Toronto. 


GoLDWIN SMITH. 





_—_— 


A FREE-TRADE UNIONIST PARTY. 
[To rug Epiror or tue “Specrator.”] 

Srr,—It seems to me that there is but one way for the Unionist 
Free-traders to exercise any influence. It is by forming a 
party of their own, however small, and carrying on a campaign 
in favour of Free-trade principles with the same energy with 
which the Tariff Reformers have advocated the doctrines of 
Protection. I am too old, and too insignificant also, to take 
an active part; but I would, this year at all events, contribute 
£25 to expense of offices, rooms for public meetings, & . 
Quousque tandem ? How long is our inertness to continue? 
Tan, Sir, &c., Jam SENIOR, 





EARLY PLEA FOR THE UNION. 
{To tue Eprror or tue “ Spectator,” } 
Sir,—My attention has been directed to a passage in 
“Hakluyt’s Voyages” which may interest those of your 
readers who are concerned for the maintenance of the 
Union. The passage I refer to is portion of a poem entitled 
“The Libel of English Policie exhorting all England to keep 
the Sea.” The poem is divided into sections, and one of them, 
which treats “of the commodities of Ireland and policie and 
keeping thereof, and conquering of wild Irish,” contains the 
following solemn admonition :— 
** Now here beware and heartily take intent, 

As yee will answere at last Judgement, 

That for slought and for raches hede, 

Yee remember with all your might to hede, 

To keepe Ireland that it be not lost. 

For it is a boterasse and a post, 

Under England and Wales another : 

God forbid but ech were others brother, 

Of one ligeance due unto the King.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., Travers W. Krna. 


Ballymena, Ireland. 


AN 





“ALICE IN WONDERLAND.” 
[To Tus Eptror or rue “ Spectator,” } 
Srr,—In connexion with the notice of “*‘ Alice’ with New 
Illustrations ” in last week’s Spectator, perhaps you will allow 
me to supply a personal incident. It was, I think, in 1864, 
the year before the publication of “ Alice in Wonderland,” 
that I happened to be taking a walk with the afterwards 
distinguished author. Our conversation turned upon art, and 
Dodgson, I remember, said that if I would come back with 
him to his rooms he would show me some sketches by Tenniel. 
On our return he produced some small squares of paper with 
some strange designs thereon. They were in pencil, and were 
the originals of the illustrations in the inimitable story. He 
then confided to me that he was writing a book. Not long after, 
like another genius, he woke one morning to find himself 
famous, Perhaps I may be allowed to add that I had the advan- 
tage of a rather prolonged acquaintance with this gifted man, 
having been associated in the same “ mess ” with him in Hall. 
Members of * the House” whose memories will carry them back 
to the period will call to mind the batches of half-a-dozen 
commoners who dined together at one or other of the tables, 
and the slovenly way in which the dinner at that time was 
served. In Dodgson’s “mess” was young Philip Pusey, 
whose crippled frame enshrined a pure soul and a cultivated 
intellect, with others less known to fame. The features of 
one of our number are immortalised in “The Hatter” who 
figures in “The Mad Tea-Party.” We all, however, I may 
safely say, sat out all our terms without discerning (perhaps 
from our own want of it) the peculiar humour that possessed 
our eminent contemporary. We looked upon him as a pro- 
mising mathematician and nothing more. He seldom spoke, 
and the slight impediment in his speech was not conducive to 
conversation. Dodgson was an unaffectedly religious man, as 
witness his “ Easter Greeting,” with its now pathetic reference 
to his “hope to look back upon” what he had written, 
“without shame and sorrow when my turn comes 
to walk through the valley of shadows.” My subsequent 
interviews with him, our lots being cast in different countries, 
were “few and far between”; but in occasional visits to 
Oxford he always showed the same friendliness. I recall one 
of these occasions on which he asked me to come to his rooms 
after Hall, and on ascertaining I had an invalid daughter of 
the age of Alice, he sent her a beautiful copy of the book with 
her name inscribed in it with his own hand, though generally 
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chary of his autograph. The last conversation I had with 
him was on the occasion of the last “Gaudy” before his 
death. I sat by him during the customary speech in the 
Chapter-house, and I remember his telling me that it fell to 
him on a similar occasion to make a speech on “ Hakluyt's 
Voyages,” Hakluyt having been a student of the House. He 
dined with us that day in Hall, but I saw him no more, 
having to leave the same night, little thinking how soon he 
was to be taken from the society he had helped to sweeten. 
There were no signs of senility about him. The wine of his 
fancy ran clear to the last. Quando ullum invenient parem ? 


—I am, Sir, &c., G. J. C.-B. 





THE FUTURE OF THE CONGO. 
[To tue Epiror or tur “ Specrator,”’)} 
Sir,—In your issue of the 15th inst. you advise the division 
of the Congo State between France and Germany. Apart 
from the Lado enclave, which will presumably revert to Great 
Britain when King Leopold ceases to reign in Africa, there is 
a small cantle of territory which should be British rather 
than German or French. To the south-west of Lake Bang- 
weolo a wedge of Congo territory is driven in between North- 
Western and North-Eastern Rhodesia. It would seem that 
this territory (quite insignificant in size when compared with 
the whole extent of the Congo State) should, in the event of a 
partition, clearly fall to Rhodesia.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bradford. C. T. Kwavs. 





THE HOME LIFE OF THE POOR. 
[To rug Epiror oF THE “SrEcraToR.”] 
Sir,—Many women must have watched your columns in the 
hope of seeing some practical response to Miss Frances Low’s 
suggestion (Spectator, February Ist). The Mothers’ Union 
attempts the national service of restoring to working women 
a sense of responsibility which would make much proposed 
legislation unnecessary. The strongest plea for the direct 
influence of women in politics is that legislation for the pro- 
tection of women and children lags behind the need. But, 
Sir, what we need is not so much fresh enactments as law- 
abiding citizens. Otherwise legislation can but create fresh 
evils in removing others. “The formation of men,” wrote 
Manning to Gladstone in 1870, “is the work you are entrusting 
to School Boards. God gave it to parents.” The trend, both 
of our legislation and of our philanthropy, has for long been 
to destroy the home life of the poor, whose children are 
increasingly taken from them to be taught, fed, nursed, 
controlled, amused, Christianised, and even drawn into charit- 
able efforts, anywhere and everywhere except at home. One 
dire result shows itself in the growing indifference to cramped 
and insanitary accommodation, matters of lessening import- 
ance, as the children tend to return only for sleep and 
snatched meals. Another is seen in the fact that throughout 
the discussions on religious education no one seems to con- 
template the idea that a mother would ever teach a simple 
prayer or a father his own Christian principle. At the same 
time, by a strange paradox, the State is seeking to place its 
own sixty-nine thousand destitute children in homes rather 
than in Homes for their upbringing. One hopeful feature in 
the new Children’s Bill, in spite of its tendency to replace the 
parent by the policeman, is the provision which assumes 
parental knowledge of a child’s whereabouts. Again, it is a 
significant fact that the moment old-age pensions came 
within the scope of practical politics the receipts of the 
Friendly Societies fell. Another blow had been struck at 
personal responsibility for family resources. And again, the 
recent “ Cadbury ” inquiry into the work and wages of women 
in Birmingham showed some real dangers of over-interference 
between employers and employed. One would suppose that 
the results of legislative abolition of free contract in Ireland 
were sufficiently apparent. Women who object to the suffrage 
agitation do so, if thoughtful, not because of any supposed 
unsexing properties in a vote, but because they feel that the 
remedy for admitted evils is not to be sought through political 
but through social work. And they grieve to see one more 
influence added to the many that are already causing wives 
and mothers to become incapable of wielding their due 
influence, authority, and power in the shaping of the English 
citizen. —I am, Sir, &c., Louise F. Frexp, 
Author of “The Child and his Book.” 





“THE SONG OF THE PAUPER.” 
[To rae Epiror or tur “ Sprecraror.”’] 
Srr,—Can you or any of your readers tell me where I can find 
the rest of the old doggerel song which was common amongst 
labourers in the eighteenth century, the chorus of which is: 
“ Hang sorrow! cast away care, the parish is bound to main- 
tain us”? It is referred to in Eden, though I have lost the 
reference, and also in “ Rice’s Cyclopaedia” under the article 
“Poor Laws.”—I am, Sir, &c., W. A. BaILwarRp. 
COUNTY 

[To tHe Epiror or 
Srr,—I have no wish to deprecate either your suggestions or 
Colonel Arthur Godman’s on this subject. But may I point out 
a very serious danger involved in creating more or less nebulous 
and doubtfully efficient troops? The existence of such troops 
makes it possible for politicians of a certain class, which I 
need not further particularise, to point to their numerical or 
paper strength as a proof of achievement, though, as we know, 
their numbers are an untrustworthy measure of their value. 
“Gentlemen who have had no military training, but who, from 
being able to shoot, ride, &., would be useful,” are not sc 
useful in the field as on the platform. Incidentally, one 
gentleman who can only ride, and another who can only shoot, 
could not well be combined into one efficient soldier, unless, 
indeed, the County Associations were to mount them in pairs 
on some of the “ white elephants” of which the Associations 
are likely to have a considerable overplus.—I am, Sir, &c., 

PATRICK PERTERRAS. 





GUARDS. 


THe * Specrator.’’} 





A SUBALTERN IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
(To tue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—The following extract from a letter written by a 
Subaltern in South Africa may serve to show that a Subaltern 
does not mind hard work if the work is interesting and 
responsibility is attached to it :— 

“T am hard at work training our scouts, which means teaching 
them topography, maps, the compass, elementary astronomy, 
tracking, and no end of other small things. One will find the 
difference going back to an infantry regiment, with not a quarter 
of the work to do, and no interest and responsibility as one has 
here. I have learnt more here than I should in ten years with 
the regiment. They say once M.I. always M.I., and I quite agree 
with it. It absolutely will spoil one, though I suppose one will 
soon drop back again into the groove.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Ku IT. 

CHINA AND CHRISTIANITY. 
[To rar Eprror or tae “Srecrator.” | 

Sir,—To those who have had pleasure in reading your 
admirable article on “ China and Christianity ” in last week's 
Spectator, and would like to add to their knowledge of mission 
work in the Far East, I beg to recommend to their notice a 
book of psychological and historic interest published some 
months ago by Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier, of Edin- 
burgh, and called “The Heathen Heart: an Account of 
Mission Life in Formosa.” The writer is Mr. Campbell 
Moodie, a missionary in the island, and of the United Free 
Church in Scotland. It is a book admirably calculated to 
free the mind of the over-sentimental of cant, and to stimulate 
the interest of all those who have hitherto been content to 
withhold everything from foreign missions save a tolerant 
criticism.—I am, Sir, &c., HELEN B. STEPHEN. 

5 Blythswood Square, Glasgow. 








DISRAELI’S BORROWINGS. 

[To tue Eprror or tae “Specrator.” ] 
Srr,—In an interesting letter on Disraeli’s borrowings that 
appeared in the Spectator of December 28th, 1907, it is stated : 
“TDisraeli’s assertion that only those nations that behaved 
well to the Jews prospered had been made long before by 
Frederick the Great.” No doubt both those sagacious men 
traced in history the fulfilment of the promise contained in 
Psalm exxii.6: “ Pray for the peace of Jerusalem: they shall 
prosper that love thee.”—I am, Sir, &., 


Paris. M. Fitz Simon. 





“VON VELTHEIM” IN THACKERAY. 
(To tue Eprror or tur “Srecrator.”|] 
Srr,—In reading last week’s various comments on the extra- 
ordinary career of the blackmailer von Veltheim, I have been 
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rather surprised that (so far as I have seen) no writer has 
pointed out the extraordinary resemblance in character 
between that worthy and Thackeray’s creation, Colonel 
Altamont, otherwise John Amory, in “Pendennis.” The 
similarity is most remarkable: both respectably brought up, 
both taking to the sea, both spendthrifts and utterly un- 
scrupulous as regards getting hold of money; both exceed- 
ingly attractive to a certain type of womankind, and 
absolutely heartless and selfish in dealing with their adorers; 
both possessed of pluck, and strength, and “go,” and a 
certain sort of bonhomie which passes for good nature (and 
indeed not ili-natured when all is smiling round them, and 
they have all they want for themselves); both bigamists, and 
utterly reckless and desperate. Does not this history of von 
Veltheim bear striking evidence to Thackeray's marvellous 
genius in conceiving character P—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. H. E. 





A NEW CROSBY HALL. 
[To Tux Epiron or Tug * Seecraror.” | 
Srr,—As you are perbaps aware, a Hall of Residence has lately 
been opened in Chelsea for University students, post-graduates, 
&c., especially those whose work is in the neighbourhood of 
South Kensington. A kindred project is also on foot in con- 
nexion with University College towards the erection of a Hall 
of Residence at Hampstead. It is thus evident that the need 
of such Residences is becoming recognised. Such Halls, how- 
ever, are somewhat remote from the central districts of 
London and their teaching institutions, especially from King’s 
College, the School of Economics, &ec., and also from the 
British Museum ; hence the desirability of a more centrally 
situated Residence has been felt from the first. Thus has 
arisen a larger policy, with the need of forming a corre- 
sponding organisation, as the “ University and City Associa- 
tion of London.” ‘This body will endeavour to establish 
such collegiate beginnings wherever these may be needed, 
and may further be of service towards a fuller interaction 
of higher education with the general life of London. An 
important opportunity requiring prompt action has suddenly 
arisen through the present availability of the materials 
of Crosby Hall, which are being carefully taken down 
in numbered parts admitting of reconstruction. It has 
been proposed that the re-erection, which is already 
advocated in so many quarters, should be upon a site 
as conveniently central as may be obtainable, and be 
in conjunction with a University Hall of Residence, as “New 
Crosby Hall.” The architectural practicability of this com- 
bination has been fully confirmed by the most competent 
authorities. The friends of these respective movements, both 
civic and academic, may thus unite towards this common 
object, and the responses to preliminary inquiries in various 
quarters have already been most encouraging. An important 
step may thus be made towards the development of London 
as a collegiate city. Many have already expressed their 
willingness to join the General Committee which is now being 
formed for the above purposes. A constitutive meeting is 
being arranged for an early date, of which particulars will be 
sent you.—I am, Sir, &c., P. GEDDEs, 
Warden of More House (University Hall), 
Chelsea, 

More House, Cheyne Walk, S.W. 

N.B.—This scheme is being, or will be, duly brought before 
the various civic bodies, University authorities, &c. But for 
obvious reasons of urgency, action must precede formal 
recognition. All members of this Provisional Committee are 
therefore joining it in their individual capacity alone. 





RATES AND TAXES. 
[To tue Epitor or tue “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—In your leader on “The True Unionist Policy” in your 
issue of January 18th you lay down two propositions in respect 
to local rates:—‘“(1) that men should contribute to local 
burdens in accordance with their ability”; and “ (2) that their 
ability should be measured by their total wealth, and not by 
their possession of a particular form of property or their 
engagement in a particular industry,”—the particular form 
of property being obviously land. To many on this side of 
the Atlantic who habitually read and agree with their 
Spectator the enunciation of these propositions by you must 
have come as a veritable shock, inasmuch as they are an 





endorsement in the baldest form of that general Property-tay 
for local purposes which every authority who has given any 
attention to the subject of taxation has denounced as the 
worst form of local taxation ever devised. Professor Seligman, 
of Columbia College, New York, the leading authority on 
taxation in the United States, says of it :— 

“ Practically, the general Property-tax as actually administered 

is beyond all doubt one of the worst taxes known in the civilised 
world. Because of its attempt to tax intangible as well ag 
tangible things, it sins against the cardinal rules of uniformity, 
of equality, and of universality of taxation. It puts a premium 
on dishonesty and debauches the public conscience; it reduces 
deception to a system and makes a science of knavery ; it presses 
hardest on those least able to pay; it imposes double taxation 
on one man and grants entire immunity to the next. In short, 
the general Property-tax is so flagrantly inequitable, that its 
retention can be explained only through ignorance or inertia. 
It is the cause of such crying injustice that its alteration or its 
abolition must become the battle-cry of every statesman and 
reformer.” 
To attempt any discussion here would be impossible; but 
allow me to ask :—(1) How would you define “ability”? Is 
it the apparent ability indicated by the possession of personal 
property or the receipt of income, or is it real ability deter. 
mined by taking into account a man’s debts or unavoidable 
expenses? (2) Do you suggest an Income-tax for local 
purposes? If so, what scheme can you devise that will be 
either practical or just? (3) If you propose to tax personal 
property, have you considered the effect on business of all 
kinds, its injustices, unfairness, and impracticability ? 
(4) What scheme for the assessment of personalty or income 
can you suggest that the history of taxation in the United 
States tells us has not been already tried and proved a 
ludicrous failure? (5) Do you propose to allow one munici- 
pality to tax the property of its citizens located in another 
municipality, or their incomes derived from property so 
located? (6) What reason can be given for compelling one 
of two men who enjoy equal civic advantages to pay twice as 
much taxes as the other merely because he is, or is supposed 
to be, twice as well able to pay them, other than a reason 
which is little better than Socialism? (7) Why is not the 
occupation of real property to which the city has given its 
whole value (other than that which it formerly had for agri- 
cultural purposes) a perfectly fair basis on which to compute 
the amount of the occupants’ respective contributions to the 
cost of civic maintenance ? 

The fact that the whole effort of tax reformers in the 
United States and Canada has been to get away from the 
system which you propose, and reach a system resembling the 
one which you condemn, must be my excuse for writing this 
protest.—I am, Sir, &e., F. H. Bet. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

[Our correspondent has missed our point. Presumably he has 
not read, or has forgotten, the numerous articles in which we 
have stated our policy as to local taxation. We have never advo- 
cated a general Property-tax, for we are well aware of the abuses 
to which it is open. What we have advocated is an Inhabited 
House Tax as the instrument for local taxation,—or, to put it 
practically, rates only on dwelling-houses. A man’s house 
varies with his income in the vast majority of cases, and the 
degree of ability to contribute can asa rule be measured by 
the rateable value of his dwelling-place. No doubt were 
our policy adopted it would be necessary to take off the 
rates many burdens now imposed on them, but this is in any 
case a much-needed reform. The localities are now doing 
and paying for many things which ought to be done and paid 
for by the central Government.—ED. Spectator. ] 





ANCIENT BRITAIN AND THE INVASIONS OF JULIUS 
CAESAR. 


(To Tne EpiTror or THe “SpPEcrATOR.” | 


S1r,—The note which the reviewer has appended to my letter, 
printed in the Spectator of January 25th, compels me to write 
once more. I shall not trouble him again. 

He says that he is sorry if I think that he has “ treated what is 
certainly, on the whole, an excellent book unfairly.” I am sorry 
that he has repeated—doubtless quite unconsciously—the unfair- 
ness of which I complained. After referring to what I have 
written about the tidal stream, he says:—“I still think that 
these possibilities are a poor basis for a Johnsonian or Tom 
Macaulay-ish laying down of the law.” Undoubtedly, if they 
stood alone; but the reviewer again describes as a basis what is 
really only a minute portion thereof. As various writers had 
argued that when Caesar sailed from his anchorage in 55 B.v. 
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j t have been. running westward, I proved from 
oe eeentions that it might have been running eastward, 
and then adduced many arguments to show that all other con- 
siderations pointed inevitably to the conclusion that Caesar 
landed in East Kent. For instance, among many other reasons 
for rejecting Airy’s theory that Caesar landed at Pevensey, I 
showed from his own words that he was compelled by tidal con- 
siderations (see p. 612) to assume that when Caesar said that he 
“reached Britain ” (Britanniam attigit) in 55 B.C. he meant that he 
anchored five nautical miles from the shore, at which distance it 
would have been impossible to discern the armed men who, as he 
says, “ were in full view on all the heights”; to assume that by 
montibus angustis he meant cliffs “ten to thirty feet high,” which, 
to say nothing of the grotesqueness of the translation, would, at 
a distance of five nautical miles, have been invisible as cliffs ; and 
to assume that by summa tranquillitate he meant “a stiff north- 
west wind.” To call these assumptions untenable may be 
« Johnsonian,” but is certainly legitimate. If those who take an 
interest in the question will read carefully the whole of the article 
which I have devoted to it, they will be able to judge whether my 
complaint is justified. 

The reviewer then reverts to a question which I excluded from 
my letter because I did not think it right to reply in the Spectator 
to arguments which are dealt with in my book. “I should like,” 
he says, “to quote [from Nelson] another judgment as to the 
alleged superiority of Boulogne for a point of departure: ‘I am 
sure that the French are trying to get from Boulogne; yet the 
least wind from W.N.W. and they are lost. I pronounce that no 
embarkation can take place at Boulogne.’” The quotation is 
irrelevant. It would of course have been impossible for Caesar 
to sail with the “ wind from W.N.W.” either from Boulogne or 
from any other port of North-Eastern Gaul; but if he had 
encountered “the least wind from W.N.W.” on the voyage he 
would not have been “lost,” for he had no+. iike Napoleon, to fear 
a British fleet. Napoleon had reason to dread W.N.W. winds 
owing to circumstances which were partly connected with the 
presence of this fleet, partly with the great deterioration of 
Boulogne Harbour, and which are fully explained by Captain 
Desbriére; but to the last his principal flotilla was assembled at 
Boulogne. Moreover, the fact remains that early in the Imperial 
epoch Boulogne was deliberately selected as the Roman port of 
embarkation for Britain, and was the permanent naval station. 

Let me in conclusion thank the reviewer for his kind apprecia- 
tion. —I am, Sir, &c., T. Rice Houmes. 

11 Douro Place, Kensington, W. 


[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject. Our 
allowance of the final word to Dr. Rice Holmes must not be taken 
to indicate that we think our reviewer failed to maintain his 
contentions.—Ep. Spectator. | 





A CORRECTION. 
[To Tux Eprror or tue “Srectrator.” | 
Srr,—I trouble you with this note to tell you that the writer of 
the review of my “ Royal Manor of Richmond,” which appeared in 
your issue of January 25th, overlooked the errata. The sentence 
on p. 30: “Mary who was later to drive her brother from the 
throne” should read “whose son was,” &c. Will you kindly 
mention this and oblige ?—I am, Sir, &c., Nancy Beri 
(Mrs. Arthur Bell). 
Bt. George’s, Queen’s Road, Richmond, Surrey. 








THE PROBLEMS AND PERILS OF SOCIALISM. 

LETTERS TO A WORKING MAN. 
VUI—THE FAMILY.* 
Dear Mr. . 
Hitherto I have dealt chiefly with the economic side 
of Socialism. I want now to turn to another aspect. People 
sometimes talk as if the only object of the Socialists was to 
destroy private property,—that is, as if from the Socialist 
point of view private property were the sole enemy. That is 
a great mistake. Socialism involves not only the destruction 
of private property, but quite as certainly the destruction of 
the family. When I say this, please do not think that I 
imagine that any great number of Socialists deliberately desire 
to destroy the family. On the contrary, I am convinced that 
the majority of them are perfectly sincere when they declare 
that nothing is farther from their thought, and that they desire 
and intend, quite as strongly as their opponents, to maintain 
the family. Unfortunately, however, mere gcod intentions are 
not of very great service in this matter. What we have to 
consider is not what the Socialists intend, but what will be 
the ultimate result of their system. Now I say unhesitatingly 
that it is quite impossible to establish Socialism, or to carry 
out the schemes which the Socialists tell us are necessary to 
bring about the reign of Socialism, without the destruction of 
the family. 


: This and the next three or four letters are for the most part based on 
matter published by me elsewhere,—J, St, L, 8, 








My first proof of this is that the clearest thinkers 
among the Socialists of ancient and modern times—the men 
who by the aid of reasoning and analysis have thought out 
what would happen under Socialism—have been obliged 
to recognise that it could not be maintained without the 
destruction of the family. No human being was ever possessed 
of a clearer brain than Plato, and no man ever thought a thing 
out to its final conclusion more clearly or squeezed more 
thoroughly the intellectual sponge. When he came to set 
forth his ideal Socialist Republic, Plato saw that the abolition 
of the family was essential if his State was to have a secure 
foundation. He would not even leave the vestige of a founda- 
tion upon which the family might be re-created lest it should 
ruin his fabric. The most elaborate precautions are taken in 
the ideal community whose laws are set forth by Plato that 
no man shall know his father or his mother, his brothers or 
his sisters; and, again, that no father and no mother shall 
ever know their children. Family ties are to be severed almost 
from the moment of birth. Aristotle, the other great Greek 
thinker who followed Plato, noted this fact, and realising 
how essential it was to blot out the family in order to create 
a community such as that described in the “ Republic,” 
asserted that the whole scheme must fail because it would 
in fact be found impossible to destroy the family. He 
somewhat quaintly predicted that owing to family like- 
nesses fathers and mothers would recognise their offspring 
in the children of the State, and that in the family ties thus 
based on guesswork would be found the little rift within 
the lute which would in the end destroy the complicated 
mechanism of Plato’s State. 

Though Aristotle’s criticism was acute and interesting, I 
am afraid that the family is not quite so hardy a plant 
as he imagined. The family, or at any rate what is worth 
preserving in the family, can, I fear, be destroyed far 
more easily than by the drastic proposals made in the 
“Republic.” Even without the obliteration of the know- 
ledge of fatherhood and motherhood—which, of course, 
I fully realise is not now proposed by any Socialist—State 
Socialism may ruin the family past repair. By doing the 
whole work of the family, and undertaking all but the 
physical offices of parentage, the State will in fact destroy 
the family. Those, therefore, who believe the family to be 
essential to a sound and healthy State must withstand that 
undermining of the family to which Socialism is now uncon- 
sciously directing its efforts. 

Let me ask you to remember that a limb may be destroyed 
just as well by depriving it of its proper uses as by cutting 
it off. If you take a man’s arm and bind it so tightly 
that the blood cannot circulate or the muscles be used, 
you will in a short time destroy it past all repair. The 
only difference between that and amputation is that the 
process of destruction is somewhat slower. The attack 
on the family by the Socialists is at present made up 
of four different proposals :—(1) Old-age pensions; (2) the 
State feeding of school-children; (3) the so-called endow- 
ment of motherhood; and (4) the treatment of the un- 
employed. These four proposals I propose to discuss in order 
in future letters. 

Yours very sincerely, 


J. Sr. L. S. 


POETRY. 


INDIA TO BRITAIN. 
[A Fragment from a Masque of Empire.| 
INDIA speaks : 
Out of the East from the land of the sunrise 
Haste I where duty and homage belong. 
Others may boast of their lands and their riches ; 
Little reck I or of war or of song. 





Long have I suffered the yoke of the stranger, 
Bloody and fierce were the battles they fought. 
Brave they may be, yet I smile at their conquests— 

Mine is the infinite Kingdom of Thought. 


Maya! Illusion! The tramp of their armies, 
See how like phantoms they come and they go; 

Think they have won, and in grasping the shadow 
All that is Real for ever forego. 
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Many have passed like the mists of the morning, 
Yet have I prayed that thy Rule may endure. 

Well of the poor have I named thee protector, 
Firm is thy Faith and thy Justice is pure. 


I dwell apart in the realm of the Spirit, 
Safely my people confide to thy hands. 

Thou wilt preserve when the plague and the famine 
Smite in my cities and ravish my lands. 


Kaisar-i-Hind! all my races acclaim thee, 
Under thy law may my Spirit find rest. 
Thou who hast learnt that to govern is service, 
I, too, will hail thee; O Star of the West. 
H. M. A. S. 








MUSIC, 


ene eee 
THE “RING” IN ENGLISH. 


Tue scheme of presenting the Ring in English at Covent 
Garden, which has recently been carried through with such 
marked success, was no sudden or hastily conceived project on 
the part of its chief director and organiser. Dr. Richter has 
told us that it had long been his cherished ambition, and 
certainly it would have been difficult for him to devise a more 
graceful or helpful means of testifying his gratitude to the 
country which he has made his second home. It is unneces- 
sary to dwell on his peculiar fitness for the task. From the 
day when the young horn-player of the Kiirnthnerthor Theatre 
in Vienna went to Wagner's Swiss home to assist in 
transcribing the full score of the Meistersinger, Dr. Richter 
has occupied a unique position amongst the hierophants of 
the Wagnerian cult. The generous recognition of British art 
involved in his latest achievement thus derives a special 
lustre from his distinguished antecedents and his commanding 
position in the musical world. We cannot help feeling that 
Dr. Richter would never have undertaken such a task unless 
he had confidence in his ability to carry it to a prosperous 
issue, or, in other words, in the artistic equipment of the 
forces at bis disposal. Such a decision, then, is a most 
welcome tribute, from perhaps the greatest living expert, to 
the efficiency of British musicians. After such a signal 
example of laudari a laudato, it will be hard even for our 
most candid friends to renew the old depreciation of England 
as an unmusical country. 

That the task was no sinecure will be readily allowed when 
the difficulties by which its realisation was beset are fully 
examined. The question of the band was happily plain sailing. 
The London Symphony Orchestra is a splendid body of players, 
familiar with Wagner's music, and inspired by a complete con- 
fidence in the illustrious conductor under whom they have 
probably played more frequently of late years than any other 
orchestral chief. Dr. Richter'’s high opinion of the musician- 
ship of British instrumental players is well known, and was 
fully justified throughout the recent campaign. The real 
difficulties began and ended with the choice of tbe cast, for it 
was Dr. Richter’s original intention, not only to perform the 
Ring in English, but to engage none but British artists for the 
purpose. If it had been possible to make a choice out of all 
the eligible British or English-speaking singers, this intention 
might conceivably have been realised. But as a matter of 
practical polities it was a counsel of perfection. At the 
time fixed for the representations some of the best singers 
were otherwise engaged. For example, we believe that 
Madame Kirkby Lunn, who has already taken part in 
the performances of the Ring in Germany during the 
summer season with great success, was fulfilling an engage- 
ment in New York; and doubtless similar reasons accounted 
for the absence of other well-known artists. The choice 
being thus restricted, there remained the further diffi- 
culty of finding adequate representatives of certain roles 
requiring a peculiar assemblage of qualities vocal, physical, 
and histrionic—notably those of Siegfried and Mime—and 
here, in default of British artists of incontestable fitness, it 
was decided to retain the services of foreigners of tried 
capacity and skill. The scheme, then, was not rigorously but 
approximately carried out, but the approximation was so close 
to the ideal that the result may fairly be claimed to have 





— 
proved Dr. Richter’s contention,—that the Ring could be 
efficiently represented in English by an all-British cast I 
individual cases the company could have been rata 
upon, but when the inexperience of the artists—many of 
whom were making their first appearance in opera—is born 
in mind, the general effect was surprisingly good. On the 
whole, the singing compared favourably with that of the best 
German companies; indeed, in many cases it was infinite] 
pleasanter to listen to, while the ensemble of the Valkyries he 
never been surpassed. The representations were not lackin 
in surprises. For example, though choral singing is phate 
admitted to be the glory of English music, the performany, 
of the male choir in the Gétterdiimmerung was disappointin 
both in attack, volume, and tunefulness. But the law of the 
unexpected had other more agreeable illustrations,—notably 
the discovery in Mr. Walter Hyde, whose stage experience 
had been previously confined to the sphere of musical comedy, 
of a singer fully equipped for the important rdle of Siegmund, 
Miss Agnes Nicholls as Sieglinde and Briinnhilde in Siegfried 
not only sang admirably, but showed a marked ability jy 
realising the dignity and grandeur of these heroic réles. Indead 
of the whole company there were very few whose achievements 
might be summed up as vow et praeterea nihil. That is no 
doubt partly due to the inspiring quality of the Wagnerian 
music-drama. It has often been observed that one never sees 
bad acting in Wagner any more than in Ibsen. But a large 
share of the credit must also be allowed to the excellent stage 
manager, Mr. Hedmondt, who bas in his time filled all the 
tenor rdles in the Wagnerian repertory, to say nothing of the 
advice and guidance of Dr. Richter himself and his efficient 
lieutenants, Mr. Percy Pitt, Mr. S. P. Waddington, and Mr, 
Emil Kreuz. 

There remains the question of the adoption of the English 
version. Here, as in all similar cases, we are met by two 
conflicting principles. First, that on artistic grounds it is 
always better that an opera or musical composition set to 
words should be performed in the language of the libretto 
to which it was originally composed. Thus, and thus only, 
it may be contended, can the intentions of the composer 
be adequately fulfilled. Second, there is the principle that 
opera will never take root as a national institution and 
conduce to the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
unless it is given in the vernacular. -The subject is too 
large to be discussed in all its bearings at the end of 
our present article. For the moment it is enough to say 
that the excellent version of Mr. Jameson—at once faithful, 
intelligible, and dignified, and avoiding the angularities of 
previous translations—which was employed at the recent 
performances at Covent Garden, went far to disprove the view 
that English isalanguage inherently unfitted for opera librettos. 
Those who were familiar with the original text could not, of 
course, be expected to find it an altogether satisfying sub- 
stitute. The most serious criticism, however, invited by the 
experiment was due to a cause over which Mr. Jameson had 
no control. With very few exceptions, the enunciation of the 
performers was so imperfect that it was extremely difficult 
to follow the words. For the shortcomings of the foreign 
artists engaged there was every excuse. But they were 
not the only offenders. Many of the singers were not only 
indistinct, but followed in the matter of pronunciation 
the bad traditions and conventions of the British stage. 
To sum up: the performance of the Ring in English was 
vocally and instrumentally a great success; from the 
point of view of the acting it was decidedly promising; 
but in regard to the enunciation of the words it was in the 
main indistinct and undistinguished. 

One cannot quit the subject of the recent performances at 
Covent Garden without expressing the hope that they will not 
be allowed to remain in the category of interesting but 
isolated experiments, but that some means will be found fo 
turning to further practical and fruitful use the company 
which was organised for the purpose. The enterprise, though 
Dr. Richter was its prime initiator, was carried through with 
the sanction and under the auspices of the Opera Syndicate. 
That much criticised but powerful corporation will be missing 
a golden opportunity of strengthening its position if it fails 
to utilise the native talent revealed during the last few weeks 
in the direction of giving an extended hearing to opera in the 
vernacular during the summer season. 

Oo. L. G. 
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BOOKS. 
Ce A aS 
LUCRETIUS.* 

Boru in the world of literature and in the world of science 
the name of Lucretius ranks among the greatest, while 
theology may justly count him the most formidable of 
opponents. No man before or after him has united in so 
eminent a degree such contrasted qualities, and it is impos- 
sible to compare him, for he stands alone. His verse is often 
not less majestic than that of Virgil, and he sometimes rivals 
him even in tenderness. Few leaders of scientific thought 
have possessed in larger measure the gifts of accurate 
observation, of lucid reasoning, and, above all, of constructive 
imagination; while in denouncing all belief in Providence or 
a future life, however his theme repels, yet his utterance rises 
almost to the grandeur of Hebrew prophecy. Large portions 
of his poem are, it is true, for us almost barren wastes, for 
he continually uses arguments which a child might now 
refute; but his defects in no way detract from his merits. 
His errors are such as no man in his day could avoid, but his 
genius is his own. He transmutes the dreary sayings of 
Epicurus into “ golden words, most worthy of perpetual life.” 
He writes not as one who has learned from books, but as one 
who was himself present at the making of the universe. The 
mighty vision of countless atoms that clash, rebound, reunite, 
and separate, ever making and unmaking new figures in their 
aeonian dance, is immediately before his eyes. “The walls of 
the world part asunder” before his clear gaze. “I see,” he 
says, “ the working of things throughout the whole void,” and 
the word video, which he uses, is as striking as it is true. For 
Lucretius is in fact just one of those “seeing-men” for whom 
science has as yet no name, and what he sees he makes us see 
also. The tiny atoms that lie infinitely beneath the limits of 
sight become plain and palpable as he describes them. He 
takes one up, as we look on, and comments on its shape, points 
out that though indivisible it has parts, and bids us note that 
it is neither chipped nor worn. Then he shows us them, clear 
as the motes in a sunbeam, “ barassed by perpetual motion,” 
and thrown endlessly into countless combinations, until at 
last, here and there, they fall into some group in which these 
separate atoms are, as it were, in harmony with one another, 
and so form a union which is coherent, capable of resistance, 
and by consequence adapted to survive. Thus from the mere 
casual group of atoms emerges what we first call “a thing,” 
and, given infinite time, Lucretius sets almost no limit to the 
variety and complexity of the “things” which atoms may of 
themselves evolve; while when they “unite their motions” so 
happily as to reject alien atoms, and admit into their union 
only those which are accordant, then there results what is no 
longer “a thing,” but “an organism.” And then, finally, this 
organism gives shelter to those atoms, fine to the utmost limit 
of tenuity, responsive to the subtlest of shocks, endowed with 
supreme rapidity of movement, which constitute what we call 
“mind” or “soul.” The theory has obviously its fatal flaws; 
but Lucretius observes so shrewdly, presents his case so 
vividly, and has such lucidity of imagination that he carries 
the reader away with him, while in his anticipation of the 
conclusions of later scientific thought he seems almost to 
possess the gift of second sight. The belief, for example, 
in “the eternal covenants of Nature” on which he rests 
all his arguments is identical with the doctrine of 
universal law which is to-day the basis of all science. 
His language about atoms is often repeated almost word 
for word by Newton, and the atomic doctrine, “in whole or in 
part, was entertained by Bacon, Descartes, Hobbes, Locke, 
and Boyle.” In chemistry Gassendi revived, and Dalton has 
established, many of the principles he laid down, while in 
giving to material atoms a structural capacity he differs little 
from Clifford, and perhaps still less from Tyndall, who in his 
famous address at Belfast in 1874 paid him the highest of all 
tributes,—the tribute, not of mere praise, but of close and 
critical examination. For assuredly in the world of science 
there can be no greater distinction than to have spoken words 
which, even after twenty centuries, are still worthy of the most 
careful weighing. 

But Lucretius is certainly not more eminent as a student 





* Lucretius: Epicurean and Poet, By Dr. John Masson, London: John 
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of science than as a poet. His De Rerum Natura is a work 
which no man who basa mind above the mere fripperies of 
verse-making can either put aside or forget. Victor Hugo 
tells how “at Romorantin, in the poor cottage we had there,” 
he first came upon “the marvellous book,” and read on, 
“seeing nothing, bearing nothing,” from noon to sunset. Nor 
is such an experience remarkable, for Lucretius is the most 
impressive of poets. He dominates and overawes the mind. 
His words go straight home by their sheer power, and his 
phrases are “vivid as a lightning flash.” He is a master 
of immediate and irresistible effect, nor is any canvas of 
Rembrandt more telling in its lights and shadows than his 
description of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, while the comment 
which concludes it, Tantum relligio potuit suadere malorum, 
has a power beyond the painter's art. In four simple words 
—mussabat muto medecina timore—he can make the horrors 
of the great plague at Athens sensible to us. The lines which 
he dedicates to Epicurus— 
“ Qui genus humanum ingenio superavit, et omnes 

Restinxcit, stellas exortus ut aetherius sol ”— 
are unequalled in monumental grandeur, and the opening 
phrase forms the noblest of inscriptions on the statue of 
Newton in the ante-chapel of Trinity. The most abstract 
ideas seem to win reality when he deals with them, and he 
finds even such a theme as the infinity of the universe not too 
difficult. Recalling how in declaring war the sacred fetials 
advanced to the edge of a Roman soil and from there hurled 
a spear over the border, he himself moves in thought to the 
supposed limit of “the All” and attempts to fling a visionary 
dart, which must either find further space for flight or be stayed 
by something beyond; and thus by a single image, famitiar to 
all his readers, he brings the impossibility of conceiving the 
universe to be finite at once clearly before the mind. The 
lines, no doubt, in which he discusses the subject may by 
some be considered to be rather verse than poetry, but others, 
perhaps, will consider that the art of illustrating hazy and 
obscure conceptions by vivid imagery is in the truest sense 
poetical, and certainly no one can hesitate to apply that 
adjective in its fullest sense to the great exordium of the 
First Book. There is nothing, we believe, in the whole range 
of poetry which surpasses it. Read, for instance, the lines in 
which Lucretius addresses Venus :— 

“ Nam tu sola potes tranquilla pace iuvare 

Mortalis, quoniam belli fera moenera Mavors 

Armipotens regit, in gremium qui saepe tuum se 

Reicit aeterno devictus vuluere amoris, 

Atque ita suspiciens tereti cervice reposta 

Pascit amore avidos inhians in te, dea, visus, 

Eque tuo pendet resupini spiritus ore 

Hunc tu, diva, tuo recubantem corpore sancto 

Circumfusa super, suavis ex ore loquellas 

Funde petens placidam Romanis, incluta, pacem.” 
Even torn from their context they charm by their simplicity 
and their perfection. They seem to flow spontaneously, and 
yet no art could better them. There is not a word too little 
or too much, but every stroke tells. The scene is before our 
very eyes, rich in sensuous beauty, drawn with the utmost 
daring, and yet with perfect purity both of thought and 
execution. The figure of the war-god is masterly in outline 
and aglow with passion. Who can read the mighty phrase, 
inhians in te, dea, without feeling it? But the words “ with 
thy hallowed body” banish at once all lower thoughts, and 
we see only divine loveliness as, “shedding herself around 
him and above,” the glorious goddess “ pours forth from ber 
lips sweet low words (loquellas), praying for the Romans 
reposeful peace.” As a picture it is without flaw, and it 
appeals not merely to the eye, but to the heart, the imagina- 
tion, and the intellect. It speaks at once to the patriot, who 


| in those evil days saw his country torn with civil strife; to the 


poet, for whom it recalls all the legends that are intertwined 
with Roman history; and to the philosopher, for whom Love 
and Strife are symbols of that process of growth and decay, 
of union and division, of building up and pulling down, which 
the workings of Nature perpetually exbibit. 

The fame, however, of Lucretius has had to bear the burden 
of his creed, and men have shrunk from praising a writer 
whose supreme aim is to overthrow religion. For to rid men’s 
minds from idle dread of angry deities, and, still more, from 
the terrors that beset the grave, Lucretius holds to be the true 
consecration of his high gifts. Death, of which Aristotle 
says that “it is most fearful, for it is an end,” seems to him, for 
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just the same cause, the surest of consolations. Mors igitur 
nihil est nobis, neque pertinet hilum is for him the conclusion 
which has a balm for all care. Death is “ nothing,” “ concerns 
not one jot,” and therefore let us be at rest. Ills there are 
which must be borne, but, if we will be rid of foolish fretful- 
ness and empty longings, life is lavish of simple joys, and we 
may win a sweet serenity of content. Men, indeed, continually 
recall the brevity of life, and say sadly to themselves— 

“Tam iam non domus accipiet te lacta, neque uxor 

Optima nec dulces occurrent oscula nati 
Praeripere et pectus tacita dulcedine tangent” ; 

but they forget that when once the constituent atoms 
“have wandered far from sense-giving movements,” then all 
“recollection of self,” all regret, and all repining cease. 
“ Away then with tears, rascal; a truce to complainings,” is 
the ery with which Nature, had she a voice, would chide her 
peevish and ungrateful children, and the poet, with all the 
power of indignant eloquence, declares her utterance to be 
wholly just. ‘T'o-day, however, few men openly express such 
views, while Dr. Masson brands them as “abnormal” and 
repugnant “to human instinct.” Yet assuredly they merit 
consideration, for belief in a future life is certainly not an 
original instinct in our race. It was almost unknown to the 
Hebrews; Plato dare only speak of “a great hope”; the chief 
Roman writers either deny or doubt; and the New Testament 
justly claims that the Gospel “ brought life and immortality 
to light.” The thought, indeed, that the soul perishes along 
with the body (or at least survives only for a time) is, it 
seems, a thought that is very deeply ingrained in our nature. 
Few of us can altogether “make our doubts remove,” or 
see always “with unbeclouded eyes”; and the old epitaph, 
“ Perpetuae Securitati,” appeals still to our human heart. 
“To be, or not to be,” is not merely “the question” of 
a poet’s dream, but one that in darker hours can still 
perplex and harass. Dim and shadowy misgivings still beset 
our mortal faith, and it is just becanse Lucretius appeals so 
powerfully to this human weakness, because, in his terrific 
argument, our ghostly doubts seem to win such reality and 
substance, that his views deserve a closer examination than 
they have ever received. Certainly no true Christian, secure 
in the divine assurance, should fear to look upon the picture 
Lucretius has drawn. Even if the creed of Lucretius rested 
upon a far surer foundation of human reasoning than it does, 
“the holders of the pearl of price,” the sharers and partakers 
in the revelation of God’s love and mercy and of the soul’s 
immortality, may sympathise with the courage and sincerity 
of the poet who “denied divinely the divine,”—who rejected, 
not a truth that had never been shown him, but only the false 
gods and false lights of those who knew not the Word. 
About his poetical genius much has been well written. The 
relation of his scientific reasoning to modern thought has 
been discussed by Dr. Masson in the present volume with a 
knowledge and insight which leave little to be desired. But 
his critics continually neglect that portion of his work which 
he himself held to be the pith and marrow of the whole. 





SLAVONIC EUROPE.* 
Once the whole of Eastern Europe was Slavonic, and if 
that mighty power has become sundered and considerably 
obscured under other administrations, it is to be remem- 
bered that the Slavs remain one of the great influences 
in Europe. If one of the electric currents of racial or 
political aspiration ran through the scattered members, 
they might some day become reunited in a common ideal, 
or, more likely, in a common enmity; and millions of 
people who shortly before had lived anonymously under 
the rule of others would declare themselves as though a 
new first-class Power had been created in Europe. Every- 
where the Slavs have a remarkable tenacity of their old traits 
of character and temperament,—they are not easily absorbed 
and transformed like Germans. A kind of freemasonry in the 
memory of suffering and oppression has been offered to the 
detached portions of the race, and it would not be wonderful 
if this were accepted and employed as an instrument of 





* (1) Slavonic Europe: a Political History of Poland and Russia from 1447 to 
1796. By RB. Nisbet Bain. Cambridge: at the University Press. [5s. 6d. net. | 
—(2) Poland: the Knight among the Nations, By Louis E. Van Norman. 
Illustrated, London: The Fleming H. Revell Company. [6s. net.]——(3) The 
Hungarian Question: froma Historical, Economical, and Ethnographical Point of 
View. Translated by Ilona and C, Arthur Ginever. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. [2s. 6d, net,] 





reprisal. Most Slavs bave an élan in fighting, and even in 
concerted political movements, which is the not unnatural 
counterpart of a brooding melancholy, artistic in its sensibility, 
This, however, needs to be aroused. But for occasional provoca- 
tion to Slavonic pride, outsiders might be scarcely aware of the 
existence of a spirit which is the same as that which inspired 
the Pole, Kosciuszko, in his glorious resistance to the wrongers 
of his country. There is some reason to ask ourselves whether 
the provocation Europe is offering to the Slav is not to be 
read as a danger-signal at this moment. At a time when 
Czechs, Moravians, Croats, Slovaks, and others are conscious 
of the advance of Slavonic influences and the decline of the 
German population within Austria-Hungary, the Austrian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs seizes the occasion to affront 
Slavonic sentiment by his railway policy in the Balkans, 
And in Prussia the provocation is much more direct and 
deliberate, for Prince Biilow pursues the Bismarckian policy 
of artificially colonising Prussian Poland in order to “snow 
under” its natural inhabitants. To the foreign spectator it 
seems strange indeed that Germany should be concerned 
about the safety of her Russian frontier, and yet alienate more 
and more the Slavonic fringes of her population, which would 
need no tempting to transfer their allegiance to an invader. 
It may be said that if Germany has oppressed Poland, so 
also has Ruasia, and that the Poles—to take only one Slavonic 
race—would not throw off one master to aid another nearly 
as bad. That is probably an unsound argument, for hatred 
has its effectual degrees no less than love; and it is well 
worth while to change a master heartily disliked for one 
merely disapproved of. In spite of persecution, the Poles 
have always been conscious of their affinity to the Russians, 
and have easily forgiven them; as to Austrian Poland, the 
Galicians remember that the Austrians were the most 
reluctant of the three partitioners of the ancient Common- 
wealth of Poland, and now they have received such liberty 
from Austrian hands that they do not pretend to much 
bitterness; but the rancour against Germany is unmollified, 
and perbaps unalterable. If ever “Slavonic Europe” were 
conjured back to conscious life, there would be a hundred 
million people to confess attachment to the principle o 
race. 

Mr. R. Nisbet Bain has given us a book which was long 
wanted. It is a political history of Poland and Russia from 
the middle of the fifteenth to the end of the eighteenth 
century,—to the time when the Polish Republic disappeared 
from the map and the Russian Empire took its place as the 
head of the Slavonic world. The neglect of the history of 
Eastern Europe is no doubt to be accounted for, as Mr, 
Nisbet Bain says, by the unfamiliarity of our scholars with 
the two leading Slavonic languages, yet a knowledge of that 
history is indispensable to an understanding of the history of 
Germany, not to mention Sweden. As an example of the 
recurrence to-day of very old difficulties we may quote Mr. 
Bain’s words on the “ Northern Question” as it presented 
itself to Catherine II. of Russia and her Minister Panin :— 

“Panin was the inventor of the famous ‘ Northern League or 

Accord’ which aimed at opposing a combination of Russia, Prussia, 
Poland, Sweden, and, if possible, Great Britain, against the 
Bourbon-Hapsburg League, so as to preserve the peace of the 
North. Such an attempt to bind together, indissolubly, nations 
with such different aims and characters was doomed to failure. 
Frederick the Great, in particular, deeply resented what he 
regarded as an attempt to fetter his liberty of action; while 
Great Britain could never be persuaded that it was as much in 
her interests as in the interests of Russia to subsidise the anti- 
French faction, the ‘Caps,’ in Sweden. Yet the idea of the 
‘Northern Accord,’ though never realised, had important political 
consequences, and influenced the policy of Russia for many years. 
It explains, too, Panin’s strange tenderness towards Poland. For 
a long time he could not endure the thought of destroying her, 
because he regarded her as an indispensable member of his 
‘Accord, wherein she was to supply the place of Austria, 
especially in case of Oriental complications. There can also be 
little doubt that, if the plan could have been realised, it would 
have been good for Poland. It might even, perhaps, have saved 
her from being partitioned, and given her a chance of re- 
establishing herself.” 
Much of the history of Eastern Europe is still unexplored; 
and we cannot give Mr. Bain’s work higher praise than to say 
that out of the tangle he has produced a singularly compact, 
clear, and well-proportioned history that ought to be a safe 
and welcome guide to thousands of readers. 

Victor Hugo once said that if France was the missionary, 
Poland was the knight among nations, and Mr. Louis E. Van 
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Norman has taken the title of his book, which now reaches a 
second edition, from that saying. We need not do much 
more than mention the progress of this book, which is 
picturesque and enthusiastic. Internal evidence makes us 
question the depth of the author's learning, but that must 
make us respect the more his industry in observing what met 
bis eyes in his tour of Poland. 

The book which has been translated by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ginever was written by a distinguished Hungarian publicist 
to make Hungarian opinion on economic and military questions 
as they concern the Dual Monarchy comprehensible to English 
yeaders. Information from Vienna, they remark, generally 
has an Austrian colour, and little else reaches England. The 
figures given of the rate of increase of the various races in 
Austria are very instructive. In 1850 the Germans exceeded 
the Czechs and Poles together by half-a-million, but to-day 
the latter outnumber the Germans by more than a million. 
The increase of the Poles is much faster than that of the 
Czechs, while the Germans steadily decrease. “ Austrian 
statistics,” we are told, ‘“‘do their best to conceal this decline.” 
When the Census is taken the classification is not made on 
the basis of a person’s mother-tongue, but on that of the 
language ordinarily used in conversation. The classification, 
moreover, is only made as regards Austrian subjects. The 
half-a-million foreigners, only a fourth of whom come from 
German territories, are not classified. Between 1850 and 1900 
the percentage of increase has been :—Germans, 35°4; Czechs 
and Moravians, 49; Poles, 95. When we remember that 
Austria has received universal suffrage, we cannot be blind to 
the obvious tendency. Austria a few years hence is much 
more likely to be distinctively Slavonic than distinctively 
German. As for Hungary, the writer says:—“It is true that 
the Hungarian element has not reached an absolute majority 
even to-day (although omitting Croatia it has done so), but its 
relative condition is so strong, and the disunited condition of 
the other races is so pronounced, that the four strongest 
races, Wallachian, German, Slav and Croatian, do not together 
equal the Hungarians.” According to the conclusions of this 
book, which, however, we must warn our readers, are by no 
means indisputable, especially in the matter of population 
statistics, Austria is working towards a federation of dissimilar 
elements, but Hungary towards a national solidarity. Yet 
the writer assures us that Hungary should cherish her union 
with Austria at all costs, for a Great Power to resist Russia 
and Germany is needed in the valley of the Danube. We 
doubt whether, if there were « grand struggle between Slav and 
Teuton in the South-East of Europe, the Slavs of Austria could 
be expected wholly to resist the capillary attraction of race. 
We are inclined to disagree, therefore, with the writer. 
Hungary looks forward to universal suffrage, and when every 
race has freedom to bid for political control we shall be 
surprised if the Slavs do not multiply and prosper even more 
than in the past at the expense of the Magyars. Everywhere 
else, at all events, the same story may be read. Where the 
line of Germanised Europe touches Slav races, it is found 
that the people are Slav in reality and only German in name 
or form. If Russia should ever have cause to strike a 
blow at Germany, it is believed by many that all the Slav 
tribes in North Germany would be as good as hers from the 
moment hostilities began. And let us not forget, in thinking 
of Russia, that it is only one band which has been paralysed 
in the Far East. She has always had another hand in 
Europe, even though it has remained nearly idle in recent 
years because all her attention was bestowed elsewhere. 
At this very moment Russia shows that she is ready to 
engage as hotly as ever im the immemorial tug-of-war 
between herself and Austria in the Balkans. We advise our 
readers not to overestimate the war-weariness of Russia, nor to 
cease to watch the wonderful power Slavonic peoples have of 
reappearing with all their ideals and characteristics intact after 
a long apparent absorption. Prince Biilow would not have 
resorted to compulsory expropriation now if the Prussian 
Poles had not always displayed a trick worth two of those of 
the German Colonisation Commission. We have implied 
that there is much very admirable in the Slavonic character; 
yet the Poles, who have long and tearfully deplored oppression, 
have not, we fear, been guiltless of oppression themselves 
where they were able to practise it. Tuke, for instance, 
the Galicians who bave at their mercy the long-suffering 
Ruthenes. 








THE ARCHBISHOPS OF ST. ANDREWS.* 

WE have received the first volume of this work. We can 
only notice it shortly because it is a first volume and because 
we hope to notice its successors. When these have appeared, 
the authors will have every claim to be complimented upon a 
great and authoritative work. The period with which it will 
deal—Scotland in the century before the Reformation—has 
long been regarded as the most difficult and obscure in the 
history of Scotland. The history of the State at that time 
is the history of the Church, and, as the authors point out, 
an adequate chapter on Scotland and her Church of that 
period could only be founded on a number of special 
investigations, and one of these investigations must be the 
history of the Archbishops. The volume before us bears 
the signs of this special investigation on every page, and its 
real value cannot be justly appreciated unless one bas a good 
knowledge of the “literary tradition” of John Knox and of 
George Buchanan. We are bound to say that Buchanan's 
estimate of Archbishop Graham, and consequently of Arch- 
bishop Schevez, always appeared to us to be unsatisfactory, 
and the eminently scientific and laborious research (no official 
record or MS. seems to have been missed) of Professor 
Herkless and Mr. Hannay proves conclusively, as it has been 
proved very often of late in other matters, that Buchanan 
was not a judicial writer of history. 

In their opening pages the authors tell very succinctly of the 
determination with which the Bishops and clergy of Scotland 
resisted all attempts to make Scotland an ecclesiastical 
appanage of England, disavowing the jurisdiction of the See 
of York or Cunterbury. It is difficult to appreciate the fact 
that it was not till near the close of the fifteenth century that 
Scotland realised “the desire of centuries” and numbered an 
Archbishop among her ecclesiastics, and that the first Arch- 
bishop was not the “Blessed Kennedy,” but his nephew 
Patrick Graham, a man of the Royal line and egregie 
beneficiatus. From his youth up, everything that patronage 
and means could do was done for him. Jobbery that appears 
glaring in an age that was tainted with it punctuates bis life 
from his University days in his early “ teens,” through his life 
in high places, whether he was visiting the Papal city to 
traffic in benefices in Scotland (the highest bidder was the 
most desirable occupant), or indulged his zeal for things 
financial “in the old grey city by the sea,” till in disgrace he 
heard himself described in the Papal judgment upon 
him as “hereticum, scismaticum, falsarium, simoniacum et 
irregularem, blasphemum et excommunicatum, perjurum.” 
This was the man who got St. Andrews raised to be the 
metropolitan city of Scotland. Despite what Buchanan says, 
it was from no high motives that he proceeded to Rome to 
effect this. He went without the consent of the King or the 
nobles, and was regarded openly for this and other offences as 
a traitor. He falsified Papal letters, described himself as a 
Legate a latere, and dissipated the goods of the Church and 
archiepiscopal table. The charitable view to take of him is 
that he was a “ poor lunatic.” How lamentably fallible as an 
historian Buchanan appears when he attempts to describe him 
as inferior to none of his time in learning and character, as 
“alone staying the declining Church.” There is no reason 
at all to suppose that William Schevez, his successor, was 
his “enemy in chief,” and for a selfish purpose sought to 
overthrow him. 

The career of Schevez was a most remarkable one. With 
no birth or influence, but with a good education, he “ passed 
within four years from the humble work of a keeper of the 
King’s wardrobe, and the more honourable functions of a 
Court Physician, to the duties of an archdeacon and the 
dignity of an archbishop.” Professor Herkless and Mr. 
Hannay, somewhat unreasonably perhaps, fail to find in him 
much more than “a vigilant caretaker of the privileges of his 
office”; a man with no genius or intellectual strength. We 
had always looked upon Schevez with considerable admiration 
because of the way in which he, at great personal sacrifice, 
stood by the King who had befriended him when the usurper 
Albany threw that Monarch “upon evil days.” No doubt he 
was a vain man. He seems to have had a medal struck, 
showing his bust on the one side, in his pride, because though, 
after a struggle, Blackader was made the first Archbishop of 


* The Archbishops of St. Andrews. By Professur Herkless and Robert K. 
Hannay. Vol. I. Loudon: W. Blackwood and Sons. (7s. 6d. uet.) 
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Glasgow, he was not allowed to have the primatial or 
legatine rank which the Archbishop of St. Andrews had. 
It is worthy of note that he was a great lover of books 
(some of his are among the most vulued possessions of 
the Universities of St. Andrews and Edinburgh), and that 
he was probably the first to introduce the use of book-stamps 
into Scotland. 

“No scandal,” we are told, “could arise in holy things in 
the base days of Alexander VI.” In Scotland at the time it 
‘was no novelty to see benefices conferred on boys, and the 
third Archbishop of St. Andrews was a Prince of the reigning 
house (James Stewart, Duke of Ross), “a prelate too young 
for any duty save the collection of rents!” He died when 
he was twenty-eight, and he is but a name. The probable, 
indeed the only, explanation of his advancement was the 
desire of his reigning brother to avoid rivalry. He knew 
well that the Scottish people would not tolerate a “ priest- 
King.” The fourth Archbishop (Alexander Stewart) was a 
mere boy, and had “not even the grace of legitimacy 
attaching to his birth.” These “accidents” did not matter 
then, though they help to show us now the spiritual degrada- 
tion of the Church. Nothing much is known of his life, 
except that he used to beat, and be beaten now and again by, 
his father at cards, and was a youth of great promise. 
Erasmus was his tutor, and the great scholar called him 
“a disciple of the Muses and of Christ.” Dean Stanley, it 
will be remembered, described him, without much reason, as 
the “Young Marcellus of the Scottish Church.” To his 
credit, be it said, he “helped St. Andrews University,” 
augmenting the Professors’ salaries and endowing the 
College. By the side of his father, and amid the flower 
of Scotland’s noblemen, he fell at Flodden before he 
attained the aetas legitima. We await with pleasure 
the successors to this scholarly and intensely interesting 
volume. 





A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF COLONIAL 
ADMINISTRATION.* 


A FEW years ago we had occasion to welcome cordially an 
exceedingly acute and careful study of the administration of 
the tropical dependencies of the Far East. The author, Mr. 
Alleyne Ireland, had been sent as a special commissioner by 
the University of Chicago to inquire into the different systems 
of tropical government. America, with the problem of the 
Philippines on her bands, stands much in need of information 
on this point, and it is enormously to the credit of her 
Universities that they are setting themselves to supply this 
want. Professor Reinsch, of Wisconsin, has already published 
an illuminating little monograph on the question, and it seems 
as if we should have to look to America for a scientific study 
of the subject of which Britain provides most of the data. 
But Mr. Alleyne Ireland’s new enterprise is on a far greater 
seale; indeed, we can think of no other work undertaken 
by a young man in our time which demanded such wide 
travel and laborious research. It is no less than a com- 
plete Report on the whole system of colonial adminis- 
tration in the Far East. The colonies are nine in 
number, and they afford eight administrative types. We 
have the Indian provincial system in Burma, the Crown 
colony system in the Straits Settlements and Hong-kong, the 
Residential system in the Federated Malay States, the 
chartered company system in British North Borneo, the 
autocratic system in Sarawak, the French system in Indo- 
China, the Dutch in Java, and the American in the 
Philippine Islands. It is possible to criticise some of 
these labels, but the division is sufficiently accurate. We 
are not without many learned works on these colonies. 
We have a wealth of Blue-books and official Reports, 
and travellers many have written their impressions. But 
these authorities—even the Blue-books—record only one 
aspect of the subject. To get to the heart of the 
matter it is necessary. to wade through masses of official 
papers, many of them only accessible on the spot, and 
above all to study in the colony itself the actual 
working of the system, which is always different from 
its formal character. This is Mr. Ireland's first object,— 
to get together and print the pitces justificatives, and 





* The Province of Burma: a Report Prepared on Behalf of the University of 
Chicago. By Alleyne Ireland, F.R.C.S. 2 vols. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. ($12°50 per vol.} 








to supplement them with the personal knowledge acquireg 
on the spot. 

There is another objection to existing authorities. Th 
treat their subject in isolation. For example, Sir John 
Strachey’s great book on India is the standard work on 
Indian administration, but it deals with India only, and 
makes no comparisons with other types of tropical government, 
It could not do so and remain a readable volume. But to 
the student inspired with the true historical spirit comparison 
is essential. He wants to know not only how a problem hag 
been faced in Burma, but how it is met under similar condj. 
tions in Indo-China. The aim of Mr. Ireland's Report is first 
to provide data, and then a comparison and analysis. The 
Report will be in twelve volumes, and of these ten will be a 
sober chronicle of facts. But the last two will “advance such 
criticism of methods and results as may be justified by a 
comparison and analysis of the work in each separate 
area.” The purpose is thoroughly sound. We are begin. 
ning to see how in all departments of public life we 
may learn much from the successes and mistakes of our 
neighbours in dealing with the same questions. A Blue. 
book published the other year by the Inland Revenue 
Department dealt in this fruitful comparative spirit 
with the graduation of the Income-tax. We welcome 
the same method applied to far more complex and vital 
matters. 

Mr. Ireland has trained himself rigorously for his task. He 
spent six months in classifying and arranging the material in 
bis own library, and another six months in studying the 
printed matter available in the different Government offices 
in London. Then for two years and four months he visited 
the objects of his research, from Burma in the West to the 
Philippines in the East. This sounds a sufficiently laborious 
preparation, but it was not all. Mr. Ireland must needs visit 
India, China, and Japan to acquire perspective, since these are 
“the countries which represent the ultimate forces by whose 
action and interaction the future of the Far East must be 
moulded.” The local Governments supplied him with more 
than five thousand volumes,—reports, gazettes, returns, and 
monographs by officials. The examination of these in the 
light of his travels and personal inquiries formed the 
basis of his work. He has further made use of about a 
thousand volumes which are accessible to all, Treaties, for 
example, Blue-books of the Imperial Government, and the 
unofficial publications of travellers. In his preface he sketches 
the structure of the individual volumes of the Report. He 
first deals with the ordinary history of the dependency, so far 
as it is of political interest. Then he discusses in order the 
nature of the tie which unites it to the sovereign State; the 
form of government; the general character of the land and 
the people ; the general scheme of administration; the depart- 
mental machinery ; the mode of selecting officials; the system 
of legislation; finance; land tenure; local government; the 
condition of internal and external trade; and finally, the 
results achieved in the different departments of government. 
All these are matters of hard, self-evident fact, demanding 
no exercise of critical judgment on the writer’s part, except 
in the selection of material. For Mr. Ireland’s comments 
and comparisons we must wait until he reaches his last 
volumes. 

It is a vast scheme, well considered, and, so far as we can 
judge from the first instalment, admirably executed. This 
Burmese section is to the general reader as unprepossessing 
as a Blue-book, but many times more valuable than most. It 
is, as we have said, a collection of pitces justificatives, presented 
in all their scientific nakedness, for, as Mr. Ireland says, “no 
effort has been expended in giving the work an appearance of 
originality which, whilst it might add something to the literary 
reputation of the reporter, would detract from the utility of 
the work.” The reporter has succeeded in his aim. No 
popular reputation will be made on these volumes, though 
even the general reader may find something to interest him, 
for the famous Report of the Macaulay Commission on the 
Indian Civil Service is printed in full. It is not a work 
obligatory for every gentleman’s library; but we can say 
confidently that no one who has a serious interest in the great 
administrative problems of Empire can afford to be without 
access to such an Imperial encyclopaedia. We congratulate 
Mr. Ireland on an enterprise which bids fair to rival the 
greatest feats of German research. 
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RACHEL GURNEY OF THE GROVE.* 

Tae Quaker maiden to whose memory her great-nephew, Sir 
Alfred Pease, has dedicated this attractive book died ninety 
years ago at the age of twenty-three. Rachel Gurney was 
the sixth of the nine children of Joseph Gurney of Lakenham 
Grove, younger brother of the more famous John Gurney of 
Earlham, the father of Elizabeth Fry. With him and his 
children, many of them such typical figures in English life, 
Mr. Hare’s book made us allfamiliar. The children of Joseph 
Gurney have not perhaps been quite so well known in the 
world as their cousins, but they are equally remarkable 
exewples of those qualities which placed these large families 
of “Friends” on a level with the most distinguished people in 
English society. Not only the innate goodness, the “inward 
and spiritual grace,” that their descendant claims for them, 
but the natural cleverness and large-mindedness, the dainty 
refinement, the delightful sense of fun, so remarkable in the 
Gurneys of Earlham, were possessed in large measure by the 
Gurneys of the Grove. Such qualities breathe from every 
page of this quiet little biography, and give it a singular 
distinction. It is plain that in many ways Rachel Gurney 
was the flower of her family. She had a sweetness 
of disposition that attracted devoted affection, with a 
shrewd good sense that protected her from the religious 
extremes which were always a pitfall for the more enthusiastic 
and Jess well balanced of her Society. Among these latter 
her elder sister Hannah, who married Mr. Backhouse and 
made herself conspicuous as a preacher, was an eccentric 
example. Joseph Gurney and his wife, who to judge from her 
letters must have been a woman of singular charm, had the 
sorrow of losing five of their nine children while still young. 
One of these, the eldest, died in infancy; one at eleven years 
old; the two sons before they were twenty; and Rachel at 
twenty-three. She caught cold by walking through snow- 
drifts in the terrible winter of 1814. For three years she 
lingered in a slow consumption, suffering terribly from 
asthma. The attempted cures are instructive,—London 
smoke in the first winter, Devonshire air in the second, Nice 
in the third; but most especially bleeding. Such treatment 
would seem incredible, if her father’s journal did not prove 
it. In three months in 1816 the weak and dying girl was 
bled seven times! 

However, it would be a mistake to suppose that the general 
effect of the book is melancholy. Rachel's courage and 
patience would alone prevent that; and there is much that is 
very lively and characteristic in this short family chronicle, 
if also, of course, a good deal that is chiefly interesting to 
the descendants of the family itself. We imagine, though it 
is not stated, that the pretty portraits of its various members 
are taken from original drawings or miniatures. 





VAN EYCK.+ 
Tuts large book is a monument of learning, and in the future 
every one who desires to study van Eyck in detail must consult 
it. At the beginning the author gives us every existing con- 
temporary document. The first of the series deals with pay- 
ments made to John van Eyck by the Count of Holland at the 
Hague in 1422. The last entry, in 1480, after the painter's 
death, describes a vestment given by him to the Convent of 
St. Agnes at Maaseyck. Between these dates are numerous 
accounts of payments made by the Duke of Burgundy to his 
“peintre et varlet de chambre.” After these documents comes 
a bibliography, which not only includes a list of recent 
books, but goes back to early manuscripts and printed books 
which mention van Eyck. Mr. Weale’s biography does not 
oceupy much space, for in truth there are hardly any facts to 
base a Life upon. John van Eyck was for many years in the 
service of Duke Philip III. of Burgundy, and on two occasions 
was sent on secret journeys; but beyond such meagre pieces 
of information and records of payments there are no facts 
available. The largest part of the book is the portion 
devoted to a description of the pictures, which are illustrated 
by a great number of fine reproductions. Like so many 
pictures, the celebrated altar-piece of the Adoration of the 





* Rachel Gurney of the Grove. By Sir Alfred Pease, Bart. 8 Portraits in 
Colour. Published by Subscription. London: Headley Brothers. [18s. 6d. net. } 
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Lamb at Ghent has had strange vicissitudes. When the 
Calvinists got the upper band in 1566, and were in possession 
of Ghent, they proposed to give the picture to Queen Elizabeth, 
who had lent them money ; but this was opposed by a collateral 
descendant of the original donors. The central portion of 
the work was plundered by the French, but restored in 1816. 
A few months later, strange as it seems, the Cathedral 
authorities sold the shutters of the altar-piece, which contain 
eight panels, painted on both sides with some of the finest 
work of the whole. These passed into the hands of, and still 
belong to, the Prussian Government, except two panels of 
Adam and Eve, which were ceded to the Belgian Govern- 
ment in 1861, The pity of this dispersal suggests the possi- 
bility of an artistic clearing-house where Governments might 
agree to exchanges for the sake of uniting the fragments 
of scattered masterpieces. Besides the discussion of the 
authentic works of the van Eycks, Mr. Weale has made hie 
volume complete by a chapter on those which are doubtful. 





HUMAN JUSTICE FOR THOSE AT THE BOTTOM* 
Is there any large number of persons “at the top” who 
require to be reminded that the world is full of inequality and 
misery? If so, this volume may be of some use to them. It 
is written with evident sincerity and much amiability, but 
except in so far as kindness and honesty of purpose are 
qualities needed in every enterprise, its practical value is, we 
fear, very slight, The author makes his appeal “in further- 
ance of the first of the three constituents of Socialism,” a word 
which he tells us is “ more loosely used and misapplied ” than 
any other. With the laudable object, therefore, of being 
definite, he proceeds to define Socialism as “ Justice, Kind- 
ness, Love.” From this fair start we swim away into the 
empyrean, and the subject seems one of extraordinary 
simplicity. His method may be illustrated by what he calls 
“one example only. In our actual treatment of domestic 
animals our standard of human justice, of humanity, is 
higher in some respects than it is in our actual treatment 
of this particular section of human beings—the bottom 
section of society” (p. 35). But the whole difficulty surely 
consists in the fact that human kind are not domesticated 
animals, but self-conscious beings, claiming their right of 
initiative, needing therefore their experience of discipline 
if they are to be free and responsible agents successfully 
surmounting the problems of associated life. Of course, it 
the lower stratum of society were domesticated animals, 
it would necessarily follow that their existence should be 
regulated for them by “those at the top.” Particularly our 
author is anxious that the old age of those at the bottom 
should cease to be their own responsibility, and he supports 
the proposal with the usual arguments. He has apparently 
no glimmering of the obvious argument that, if it is politic 
to deprive a section of the community of responsibility for this 
most universal risk of life, it must be politic also to deprive 
them of responsibility for all other risks. And what is the 
future of a race to be which abjures for the undisciplined 
section of its members the exercise-ground on which personal 
responsibility is discharged and economic character and habit 
acquired ? 

There is of course a practical difficulty in deciding at what 
point the State should interfere in the interest of a class that 
is momentarily depressed, but to ignore the arguments which 
are usually adduced to show that the line must be drawn 
somewhere is to indulge in a feeble and useless sentimentalism, 
—and from this fault we cannot acquit the author of this well- 
intentioned but inconclusive little book. 





NOVELS. 
A LITTLE REVOLUTION.t 
Or late there has been a decided falling off in the production 
of those mock-Royal romances of which the original exemplar 
was R. L. Stevenson’s Prince Otto, and the most resoundingly 
successful specimen Mr. Anthony Hope's The Prisoner of Zenda. 
The anonymous author of A Little Revolution gives us a new 
variation on this theme, in which, while not discarding the aid 





* Human Justice for Those at the Bottom: an Appeal to Those at the Top. A 
Fragment by C. C. Cotterill. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, (2s. 6d. net.) 
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of incident and adventure, his primary aim is to direct a 
battery of mild satire against the tendencies observable in 
home politics and society. As usual, the scene of the 
imaginary kingdom is somewhere in South-Eastern Europe; 
but the author allows himself a latitude in regard to nomen- 
clature and geography which, though doubtless adopted of set 
purpose, accentuates instead of mitigating the unreality of 
the narrative. His kingdom is called Campania, while the 
capital, Malaga, is on the banks of the Arno, and the names 
of the principal Campanian characters—Herr Stichel, Prince 
Otto, Prince von Hiblets, Professor Friedlander, &c.—have a 
frankly Teutonic ring about them. 
Campania is not merely a small State which owes its con- 
tinued existence to the rivalries and jealousies of its big 
neighbours. It also illustrates in a simplified, cruder, and 
more primitive form the working of the political, social, and 
economic forces which are uppermost in our midst at the 
moment. Thus we have the triangular duel of the Liberal, 
Tory, and Labour Parties; the campaign against the House 
of Lords; the movement in favour of old-age pensions; and 
the substitution of combination for competition. But, after 
all, it is the men rather than the measures who interest the 
reader,—the demagogue Stichel, an ex-shoemaker, whose high 
professions of disinterested service are combined with a thirst 
for power and personal advancement; King Orlando, the 
ornamental but obstinate Monarch; and Dr. Ferguson, a 
“son of the manse” who, by a mixture of good luck, ability, 
and courage, has made his way to the front in Campanian 
politics. There is no woman suffrage in Campania; none the 
‘less the influence exerted by two ladies on the party leaders 
is a factor of prime importance. One of these is the Countess 
Clementine, daughter of the Prime Minister; the other isa 
prima donna of world-wide reputation. The Countess is in 
love with Dr. Ferguson, and the Labour leader in love 
with the Countess. The prima donna is courted by a rascally 
Scots adventurer, by a susceptible Professor, and by the King 
himself. She has also a disreputable, blackmailing husband 
in the background. The effect of this tangle of romantic 
cross-purposes on the political situation is rendered acute by 
the divulging of a State secret, which focusses suspicion on 
Dr. Ferguson, and induces the Countess, by an act of 
splendid mendacity, to confess to an indiscretion of which she 
is innocent. Finally there comes the “little revolution,” after 
which the claims of poetic justice are satisfied by the triumph 
of the strong, honest man and the elimination of the 
scoundrels, adventurers, and blackmailers. Although the 
interweaving of political and personal romance is not con- 
trived with any special skill, the general result is distinctly 
entertaining. Our gratitude to the anonymous writer, how- 
ever, for his ability to mingle amusement with instruction 
cannot blind us to the constant solecisms and inaccuracies by 
which his style is disfigured. Why, to take an example, should 
Count Rodeleskie speak in broken English to the Countess 
Clementine ? And why should the Countess dilute Lincoln’s 
historic saying into “it is awkward to change horses while 
crossing the ford” ? The author's spelling is at times quite 
astonishing—e.g., we read on p. 184 that “there was to be no 
slow broadening down from president to president’—and 
indeed the whole book presents a mixture of culture and semi- 
illiteracy which is most unusual in contemporary fiction. 





The Pulse of Life. By Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes. (W. Heinemann. 
6s.)—Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes has set herself a high standard in 
her earlier novels, and it can hardly be said that her present 
novel quite attains to her usual mark. A very slender thread 
connects the two stories on which the plot is built up, and 
the reader has a sense of abrupt transition when he passes 
from one set of interests to the other. The story with which 
the book opens, that of Francis Domville and the Princess 
in disguise with whom he falls in love, is interesting and 
attractive, much more so than the story of the half-Russian 
Paul Feyghine, his mistress, and the cousin who is so much in 
love with him. This cousin, by the way, is a sister of Francis 
Domville, and this connexion ani the friendship between Paul 
and Francis are the links of the two plots. Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes 
is frank to the point of indiscretion in her description of the 
Bohemian supper-party held at Paul Feyghine’s house by Joaquina 
the dancer, at which the unpleasant episode of Rose Hassal and 
the Grand Duke appears quite unnecessary, and adds nothing to 
the interest of the story. The best-drawn character is that of 





| 
Paul’s English mother, Madame Feyghine; but the character. 
drawing is all above the average. Yet in spite of its many good 
points the book is not successful as an artistic whole. It jg, ag 
we have said above, disjointed, the style is often diffuse and 
clumsy, and the realism is not the natural effect of lifelike 
description, but a quality consciously striven for by the author 
even at the expense of some lapses from good taste. : 


ReaDaBLeE Novets.—The Silver Zone. By Kathleen P. Emmett 
(Mrs. Foley). (John Murray. 6s.)—A curious story concerned 
with Indian native life. It impresses the reader with the author's 
insight into the minds of the natives. Father Alphonsus. By 
H. A. Hinkson. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—A story of an Irish 
priest who does not find it so simple a matter as he believed at 
the beginning to keep his Ordination vows. Concerning Belinda, 
By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd. (Cassell and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Ten very 
amusing studies of life in a fashionable girls’ school in New York. 
Is the chrysalis of the brilliant American girl really of such strange 
formation?——Irene of the Ringlets. By Horace Wyndham, 
(John Milne. 6s.)—A story of the stage in couleur de rose. Irene 
gets everything that she wishes without trouble-— Young 
Columbine. By Dorothea Deakin. (Methuen and Co. 6s,)— 
There is nothing rosy about this story. The heroine only wishes 
to escape from her occupation, and just succeeds.—A Curtain of 
Cloud. By Major C. Sillery. (W. Blackwood and Sons, 6s.) 
A story which, though not very artistically put together, com. 
mands attention. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not bem 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 


Frederic William Maitland. By A. L. Smith. (The Clarendon 
Press. 2s. 6d.)—This is a tribute of praise worthy of the man to 
whose memory it is paid,—more it would not be possible to say, 
Professor Maitland was a rare combination of great qualities, 
He had the best gifts of the lawyer; he was an historian of tho 
finest quality, in whom science did not exclude human interest, 
No one coulé be better qualified to speak of his work than Mr. 
A. L. Smith. He knows it well, and he can appreciate it in a way 
that shows a real mastery of the subject. Whether he is speaking 
of the general temper of the man, or of special instances in which 
he brought an illuminating genius to bear on problems of history, 
he always puts the case with admirable clearness. Take, for 
instance, what he says of Professor Maitland’s view of Elizabeth’s 
action in the Settlement of Religion. It was put forth in the 
English Historical Review, one of the articles which so often fall 
into an undeserved oblivion. The substance of it was that when 
it came to a crisis the great Queen was “swayed rather by 
her beliefs and disbeliefs than by any calculations of loss and 
gain.” That is what one would like to believe of her. In the 
second of the two lectures there is much that is interesting 
about Maitland’s legal work,—the writer of this notice is carried 
back as he reads nearly a quarter of a century to “ Pleas of the 
Crown for the County of Gloucester” (1884), a book which no 
one could easily forget. ‘Too brilliant, too fatiguing,” some one 
said of him. Mr. Smith quotes what George II. said when some 
one accused Wolfe of being mad: “I wish he would bite some 
of my other Generals.” And so Lincoln, when Grant was charged 
with drunkenness, remarked: “ What brand of whisky does he 
use? I should like to know, for if it makes fighting Generals 
like Grant, I should like to get some of it for distribution.” A 
budding historian might do worse than get bitten by Maitland. 
A bibliography follows the lectures. The list begins in 1880 with 
an essay which appeared in Mind, “The Relation of Punishment 
to Temptation”; it ends in 1906 with the “Life and Letters of 
Leslie Stephen”; the intervening years. were occupied with a 
strenuous literary activity. 


The Negro Races. By Jerome Dowd. Vol. I. (Macmillan andCo. 
10s. 6d. net.)—This volume is divided into two sections. In the 
first of these we have the “ Negritos ” (Pygmies, Bushmen, and 
Hottentots), in the second the “ Nigritians ” (Mandingos, Hausas, 
Ashantis, Dahomans, and others, with finally the Fellatahs of the 
Central Soudan). The Pygmies, who were discovered less than 
half-a-century ago after a long disappearance, come first; a very 
curious race indeed, of whom the best thing that can be said is 
that they have no slavery among them. The Bushmen are ons 
somewhat higher plane; and the Hottentots, again, considerably 
above the Bushmen. The story of the Bushmen and the whites is 
melancholy reading. The Dutch settlers destroyed them as if they 
were vermin. “ Were the savages troublesome ? ” a Boer was asked 
in the Secretary’s office. “I shot only four,” he replied. Since the 
institution of the Pritish protectorate over the Bechuanas their lot 
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has beenimproved. But they seem doomed to extinction. Civilisa- 
tion, however benevolent, takes away their livelihood. Among the 
Hottentots women hold a better position than they do anywhere 
else in' Africa. “ The married woman,” says one traveller, “reigns 
supreme mistress. Her husband cannot without her permission 
take a bit of meat or a drop of milk.” Generally “they rank 
much above the average of the negro races,” but for them, too, 
civilisation spells destruction. The Nigritians and Fellatahs are 
divided by Mr. Dowd into “ Zones,” which he enumerates thus: 
“Banana,” “ Millet,” “Cattle,” and “Camel.” In each of these 
the various aspects of life are considered,—economic, family, 
political, customs and ceremonies, religious, aesthetic, psycho- 
Jogical. Under each heading we find a vast collection of details 
which we cannot attempt to analyse. The whole deserves careful 
study, though we must not be understood as accepting the author’s 
conclusions and suggestions. One quotation we will make: 
« Primitive societies are intensely individualistic and not at all 
communistic, as is often alleged, especially by Socialists. Com- 
munistic institutions are a later development, and apparently 
belong only to peoples having a pastoral organisation.” 


Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund. (38 Con- 
duit Street, W. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. R. A. Stewart Macalister continues 
his report on the Gezir excavations. His last find, a tunnel of 
very great proportions, is one of some importance. The latest 
view of its purpose seems to be that it was designed to ensure a 
supply of water to the citadel. Mr. W. E. Jennings Bramley 
continues his interesting description of the Bedouin inhabitants 
of the Sinaitic Peninsula. An article on “The Fisheries of 
Galilee” deserves attention. The industry seems to be a Very 
brisk one. Not far from £700 a year appears to be paid in taxes 
and in proprietors’ royalties. As these are calculated on a fifth 
of the value, the total output must be large. It would be 
interesting to know how long this has been going on. Stephens 
in his “Incidents of Travel,” published about seventy years ago, 
speaks of the lake as almost deserted, with scarcely a single boat 
onit. If an industry has been created or revived in a country 
governed by the Turk, the fact is worth noting. 


The Bible in the Full Light of Modern Science, by W. Woods Smyth 
(Simpkin and Marshall, 1s. 6d. net), is a short book, which any 
fairly rapid reader may finish in half-an-hour. It is by a doctor, 
a Fellow of the Medical Society, and its object is to dispute the 
current belief that the Bible and modern science are at variance. 
The pamphlet is interesting, and to those who feel that the 
spiritual value of the Bible depends upon the vindication of its 
historic and scientific inerrancy it may prove a source of genuine 
consolation. Even to those who take an opposite view the 
concise and well-expressed conviction of a scientific man upon 
such a subject cannot be void of interest. 


Williamsburg, the Old Colonial Capital. By Lyon Gardiner 
Tyler, LL.D. (Whittet and Shepperson, Richmond, Va.)— 
Williamsburg, so called from the “ Deliverer,” was first known 
as the Middle Plantation. It received its present name in 1698; 
in 1790 it ceased to be the capital of the State, that dignity being 
transferred to Richmond. It was never a large place, its popula- 
tion in the days of its dignity not exceeding two thousand. 
This dwindled to twelve hundred; it now stands at two 
thousand five hundred. Dr. Tyler has collected a quantity 
of facts about the place and its people. And quite worth 
collecting they were, though, of course, the interest is mainly 
local. A good example of the narrative is the story of the 
William and Mary College. Virginia has given seven Presidents 
to the States, and three of these were alumni of the College,— 
Jefferson, Monroe, and Tyler, a trio certainly above the average in 
distinction. As our author remarks, they largely increased the 
area of the United States. General Scott was another alumnus. 
In 1754, when the College was in a flourishing condition, there 
were a hundred and fifteen scholars and students, of whom 
seventy-five resided in the College. Eight of the number were 
Indians. Eight students had negro boys to waiton them. The 
sessional fee for board was £13. The stipend of the President 
was £150, which was raised in the following year to £200. The 
College is now, we are glad to see, fairly prosperous. No 
millionaire has looked that way; but its endowment fund has 
reached £31,000 (increased from £5,000 in 1888), and its 
students double in number the roll of its most prosperous 
times. It receives a subsidy of £7,000 from the State. 


Through the Mutiny. By the late Colonel Thomas Nicholls 
Walker. (Gibbings and Co. 7s. 6d.)—T. N. Walker went out as 
a Cadet in the Honourable East India Company’s Army in 1854, 
was sent to Benares to do duty with the 67th Bengal Native 


at Umballah when the Mutiny broke out, and his story begins 
with a highly interesting narrative of how he saved the regi- 
mental armoury from being looted by the mutineers. His 
Colonel sent him on a message to the officer commanding a troop 
of horse artillery,—* He was not to bring his guns down lest the 
sight of them should drive the men into mutiny”! It is pathetic 
to see how the old Indian officers clung to their belief in their 
men’s loyalty. These and other experiences have been told, 
doubtless, before; but when we get them at first hand, as in this 
volume, we cannot tire of them. On June 8th the 60th finally 
mutinied. Lieutenant Walker was attached to the 2nd European 
Bengal Fusiliers, and with that regiment served before Delhi. 
One curious incident of the siege is this. Brigadier Jones com- 
manded one of the attacking brigades. His orders were to 
advance to the Cabul Gate. He got as far as the Lahore Gate in 
the heat of the action; finding this out, he ordered a retreat to 
the Cabul Gate. “It took us six days to retake Lahore Gate, 
many valuable lives being lost, among them the brave and able 
General Nicholson.” It had been practically in our hands on the 
first day. But the enemy strengthened the defence. In 1874 
Major Walker, as he then was, was employed in relief of the 
Behar famine. The total amount of grain distributed was two 
hundred and eighty-two thousand tons, more than all the wheat 
now grown in Great Britain. Colonel Walker served in the cam- 
paign against the Naga hill tribes in 1879-80, and three years 
later retired from the Army. He died in 1903. 


The Age of Mahogany. By Percy Macquoid. (Lawrence and 
Bullen. 42s. net.)—This is part of Mr. Macquoid’s great “ History 
of English Furniture.” Mahogany began, he tells us, to supersede 
walnut and oak, less fashionable in those days than walnut, about 
1720. Very fine work was done in this material, as is shown by 
the abundant illustrations with which Mr. Macquoid’s very 
interesting text is furnished. “Our fine mahogany furniture of 
the eighteenth century,” he writes, summing up the matter, “is 
essentially connected with the English, for little or none of its 
construction was borrowed from abroad, and it holds a unique and 
unassailable position in the history of European furniture.” In 
the last century it was, in a measure, dispossessed by oak. Oak 
we have no wish to disparage, but it is certainly in some respects 
inferior to its rival. This, again, varies in quality; naturally the 
older specimens are superior in grain and colour. 


The English Catalogue of Books. (Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co. 6s. net.)—“ This year (1907),” we are informed in the note 
which precedes the catalogue, “has been by far the busiest in 
the annals of English publishing.” The total number of the 
year was 9,914, of which 7,701 were new books. The proportionate 
increase, however, was greater in the new editions. In new 
books it was ten per cent.; in republications twenty-seven per 
cent. The various “ Classics ” and “ Libraries,” of course, account 
for this. These deal largely in fiction. Accordingly we find that 
whereas in this department the new books fell from 2,108 to 1,862, 
the republications increased from 775 to 920. The total, however, 
shows a decrease. So does the “Educational, Classical, and 
Philological” category. Here the fall is from 916 (769 + 147) to 
697 (604 + 93). “Law and Jurisprudence” give 243 to 98; 
“Political Economy, Trade, &c.,”" 763 to 760; arts and sciences, 
1,109 to 499; voyages, &c., 562 to 303; history and biography, 
873 to 641; poetry, 527 to 458; year-books, 465 to 475; medicine, 
342 to 279; belles-lettres, 338 to 307; miscellaneous, 363 to 247. 


The Carnegie Institute at Pittsburg, Pa.—Twelve years ago Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie founded a library for Pittsburg. He afterwards 
enlarged the foundation by a department of fine arts and a 
museum. ‘T'o these objects he devoted the sum of £3,620,000. In 
the April of last year a celebration of this splendid foundation 
was held, with meetings, concerts, lectures, and a banquet. In 
this stately volume these things are recorded, and together with 
them the congratulations addressed by various learned bodies in 
the Old and New World. 


New Epitions.—A Treasury of English Literature, Arranged 
by Kate M. Warren (A. Constable and Co.), published in 1906, is 
being reissued in the convenient shape of six volumes. Two of 
these (1s. net each) are now before us: (1) “ Old English: Origins 
to 1200”; (2) “1200 to Age of Elizabeth.” Benedictine : 
Sketches of Married Life. By E. H. Lacon Watson. (Brown, 
Langham, and Co. ls. net.)——Stephen’s Book of the Farm. 
Revised and Largely Rewritten by James Macdonald. (W. Black- 
wood and Sons.)—The first volume (10s. 6d. net) is now before us. 
The subject is “Land and its Equipment.”——We welcome a 
new and cheaper edition (the tenth impression) of that brilliant 
historical romance, The King with Two Faces (E. Arnold, 2s, 6d.), 
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Illustrated Booklet, W 210, shows that 

their New Depositories at Battersea 

Park afford, at the most competitive 

rates in London, Ideal Conditions 
for the 


WAREHOUSING 


of 
every description of Household 
and Personal Effects, together with 
numerous valuable advantages that are 
not provided in any other Depository 
in Great Britain. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ld., Pall Mali East, S.W. 
DEPOSITORIES: Queen’s Road, Battersea Park. S.W. 








ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Heap Orricz: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, £9, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS 
Chairman: 


Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.vV.0, 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
LIFE. FIRE. MARINE, 


Workmen's Compensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants, 
Domestic, Agricultural and Estate Servants). 


Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party Risks. 
Burgiary and Theft. 
Plate Glass. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leaschold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 
The Directors invite proposals for Loans on, or 
the Purchase of, Reversions and Life Interests. 
Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 


Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


——___.., 


£16,000,000. 





THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE, 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


and \ Ib. 


20 ST. JAMES’ 


por Ib.—In 1 Ih, % IDs Tins. 


Major WALTER WINGFIELD writes :—‘ The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 
TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London, 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT yall Watches and Clocks of EB. DENT & C0’s 
anufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal ] Exchange E. Cc, 
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HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


TEA ESTATE FOR SALE 


I NDIAN 
Small Tea Estate, elevation 7,000 feet, 
NILGIRI HILLS, 8S. INDIA, near Ootacamund, 

giving good returns, with reserve land. Camphor grows well ; also a profitable 
opening for dairy-farming and stock. Big-game shooting and hunting’; 
situated within district drawn thrice weekly by Hunt from Ootacamund, 
while seat of Government (six months). Good investment in lovely climate 
for residential proprietor, retiring official, delicate person, &c. erate 
rice.—Particulars from ‘“* PROPRIETOR,” Box 225, The Spectator, 1 Wel- 
ington Street, Strand, London, Ww.c, ; 
OTTER’S BAR.—FOR SALE, superior FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCES, with good gardens, amid delightful seenery ; a 
minutes from King’s Cross, G.N.R. Prices, £1,000 upwards. Also FREE- 
HOLD LAND at £3 a foot frontage,—Apply, BALCH, Land Agent, Station 
Yard, Potter's Bar. 
OR DISPOSAL.—Convenient, Roomy HOUSE, South 
Kensington (yearly tenancy) for gentlewomen working in London, lessee 
jeaving town for family reasons, many present students wishing to remain,— 

Address, Bleasby Vicarage, Nottingham. 








m\O BE SOLD, Furnished or Unfurnished, Picturesque 

OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE, with Gardens facing Village Green ; 70 miles 
from London, 15 minutes from station. Three reception, 6 bedrooms ; bath ; 
excellent offices. Stables. Shocting can be had.—Apply to OWNEK, 
101 Eaton Square, S.W. 


O BE LET, Furnished or Unfurnished, Picturesque 
OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE with Gardens facing Village Green; 30 
miles from London, 6 minutes from station. Two reception-rooms, hall, 
6 bedrooms, and offices.—Apply THOMAS GREG, Coles Park, Buntingford, 


Herts. 


ADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, York Street, 
Bryanston Square, W., and Chenies Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. TWO 
SETS OF ROOMS TO LET. General dining-room, Baths (h.andc.)—Apply 
by letter to the SECRETARY. 


O PREPARATORY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS.—Th 
PRINCIPAL of a high-class Preparatory School near London DESIRES 
to REMOVE to the South or South-East Coast, and will be glad to hear of 
a School (fees from 100 guineas), with first-rate pre ises and grounds, available 
for transfer. Principals or their representatives only treated with.—Address, 
“HEAD-MASTER,” Box 231, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

















Pakreeeenlr <n consequence of a Dissolution of 

Partnership an opportunity presents itself for a young and energetic 
man, with Public-Schoo! and University Education, to join the Principal of a 
HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Sons of Geutlemen. The 
School is delightfully situated about 12 miles from London, in grounds of 
120 acres, on gravel soil, 250 feet above sea-level. There are Cricket aud 
Football Grounds, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, Asphalt Playground and Racquet 
Court. Accommodation for 35 Boarders at fees of 135 guineas per annum, — 
For further particulars apply “ 'T 729,”’ care of Messrs, Truman and Knightley, 
Educational Agents, 6 Holles Street, London, W. No charge to purchasers, 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


eSeatas COUNTY COUNCIL. 


WALLASEY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The GOVERNING BODY of the above School are about to proceed to 
the appointment of a HEAD-MISTRESS, to take up her duties, if possible, 
on the expiration of the current term, or at the latest in September next. 
Every candidate must be a Graduate, or qualified by examination to be a 
Graduate, of some University in Great Britain or Ireland. The salary attaching 
to the post is £20¢ per annum fixed stipend, with £1 Capitation Fee on all 


8 Cook Street, Liverpool. 


Pupils, excepting those in the Kindergarten, in respect of which the Capitation 
Fee is 10s. The present number of Scholars is 192; new and considerably 
enlarged premises are now in course of erection. 
Applications, with copies of three recent testimonials, to be sent before 
March 15th next to— 
Mr. F. W. M. WILSON, 
Clerk to the Governors, 
| D hetlemeaaey<* | COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

Coleg Prifathrofaol Deheudir Cymru a Mynwy, Caerdydd. 

The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post 
of PROFESSOR of GREEK, at the annual salary of £350. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications with testimonials should be sent on or before Saturday, 
May 2nd, 1908, 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., 

7th February, 1908. Registrar. 
pas UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN GEOGRAPHY, 





The Council are about to appoint a Lecturer in Geography. Applications 
to be sent in by the 14th March, 1908.—Further particulars may be obtained 
from W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
A HEAD-MASTER will be REQUIRED next Term for 

the HEATH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, HALIFAX. Salary £450, with 
house.—Applications, with not more than three (recent) testimonials, to be 
sent not later than March 3rd, 1908, to Mr, N. B. SPENSER, Chartered 
Accountant, 1 Harrison Road, Halifax. 





WECRETARY and MANAGER WANTED for the Man- 
chester Social Club for Young Men and Women; salary £80; attendance 

7.0 pm. to 10.30 p.m. (not Sundays).—Apply by letter only, stating age, 
ualifications, aud experience, to the SECRETARY, Manchester Social Club, 
ower Mosley Street. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—Mining Engineer 
4 and Surveyor with varied practice in South Wales has VACANCY for 
PUPIL, who would be thoroughly taught the profession, including Arcbitec- 


(our: BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 


The COUNCIL are prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the position 
of PRINCIPAL of the above named College (the standard of which is tofa 


ee, College) at a salary of £500 per annum. No fees. The peppon 
appoin will be required to devote his whole time to the duties of the office, 
and to be a Graduate of a British University, prepared to take an active part 
in the teaching work of the College in one of the following subjects :— 
Applied Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering. 
Chemistry. Naval Architecture. 
Electrical Engineering. Physics. 
Canvassing Members of the Council, directly or indirectly, until after the 
first selection by the Committee of Candidates will disqualify the applieant 
on whose behalf such canvassing shall have been made. 
Applications in writing, stating which subject the Candidate proposes 
to teach, accompanied by not more than six recent original testimonials 
(which will be returned), addressed to the undersigned at the Town Hall, 
Sunderland, and endorsed ‘‘ Technical College—Appoiutment of Principal” 
in the left-hand corner of the envelope, will be received up to, but not liter 
than, 12 noon on Monday, the 23rd March next, 


Town Hall, Sunderland, 
18th February, 1908. 


AYNARD’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
(THE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, EXETER.) 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


FRAS, M, BOWEY, 
Town Clerk. 








The Governing Body are prepared to receive applications for the Appoint- 
ment of Head-Mistress of this School from candidates not exceeding 40 years 


of age. 

The School is recognised by and receives a grant from the Board of 
Education, 
The Head-Mistress will have a house assigned to her free of charge for rent, 
rates, taxes, aud repairs; she will receive a fixed Stipend of £100 a year, and a 
Capitation Fee at the rate of £2 on each pupil over 8 years of age, and £l a 
year on each pupil under that age, the present numbers being 107 and 23 
res _— 
She will be required to take charge of the School at the end of July, 1908. 
Forms of application may be obtained from the Clerks to the Governors, to 
whom applications with testimonials, not to exceed four, should be forwarded 
not later than the 2ilst March. 
Canvassing will be a disqualification, 

DAW & SON, 
13 Bedford Circus, E> et>r, 


Dated 18th February, 1908. Clerks to the Governors. 


V 10R-PRINCIPAL WANTED in September for Pre- 
paratory School of 60 boys. Mathematician and athlete with experience 


preferred, Good salary to thoroughly competent man.—*‘ WILTS,” c/o Hart's 
Advertising Offices, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 








LECTURES, &c. 
CHOOL OF SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL ECONOMICS, 


63, 64 Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. Six Lectures ou 
SUME SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN THE UNITED STATES will be 
given by Mr. J. GRAHAM BROOKS, Prezident American Socia! Science 
Association, at 4,30 p.m., on consecutive Tuesdays. beginning March Std. 
Course ticket. 5s. Single admission, ls,—Further particulars may be had from 
the HON. SECRETARY, 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
T ONDON.—HOME for ELDER GIRLS.—A _ Lady 
4 (University Honours), experienced in Educational work and foreiga 
travel, RECEIVES in her house, pleasuntly situated near Holland Park, a few 
elder girls to study SPECIAL SUBJECTS or SEE LONDON. Preparation 
for foreign travel. Homecomforts. Chaperonage.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 
13 Pembroke Gardens, Kensington, W. 
VOTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
‘{ Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students, Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


H'° HFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Priucipals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 

















LENT TERM COMMENCED JAN. 22nd and ENDS APRIT 15th. 
NANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of Evgland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tenuis.—Priucipalis, 
Miss BOYCOTT and iss TARVER. 


Q': HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for- the 
b Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. ‘Tennis and Croqnet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasiam. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India aud the Colonies. 


QURREY HILLS. 
x GARRATTS HALL, 

School for Girls of good social position. 

sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 

‘IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
S “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightiul Home Schoo!, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only, Eutire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached honse 4 mins, 
from sea. PRINCIPALS— Miss E. YOUNG, N.P.U., and Miss WILTSHIRE. 

ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.— Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
goud education, Special attention to development of character.— Principal, 

Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’. Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. ln” ih ie > < wae 

NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, 8UR- 

LITON HILL.—Prinecipals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoigelle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, March 3rd. 

UTDOOR LIFE —THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

O FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
and Theoretical training. FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM OF FORCING, 
taught by Frenchman. 


BANSTEAD. 
The House stands 570 ft. above 





ture. Live with Principal in pleasant country residence. Premium required. 
—Box 230, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving, 
Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, P.R.HLS, lst cl. certia- 
cates, See Prospectus, 
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T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Statf of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
| ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymuasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Kdneation. All branches and systems 
taught. iucludivg Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction iu Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rev. 
BE. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Priucipal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become come an of Gymnastics in Colleges aud 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Auatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Xe. 


ARDON PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 30 Castle 

St. East, Oxford Circus, London.—Ladies trained in gymnastics, drill, 

games, remedial movements, &c., for recognised PUBLIC certificates. The 

Principal and all assistants hold these same certificates. References permitted 
to Eustace Miles, Esq., The Rev. D. L. Scott, M.A., LL.D., &e., &c. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
flore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Teunis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘'eacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 

LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediaval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


4 OLKESTONE.—ST. HELEN A’S.—Boarding School for 

Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 


ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 























MHE HERMITAGE, SOUTHSEA, HANTS. 

Principal, Miss NASH. First-class Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Pupils prepared for Examinations, but allowed to join if Special Subjects 
only are required. Importance attached to the study of Languages, Music, 
and Art. Great attention paid to health of pupils. Daily walks and games, 
Riding, bathing.—Prospectus on application to PRINCIPAL. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Leigh Court, near 

. Clifton, Bristol.—Principal: Miss MEDINA 8S. GRIFFITHS, assisted 
by an Efficient Staff of Teachers. Extensive and beautiful grounds afford 
special advantages for Open-air Life and Games. Preparation for University 
Examunatious undertaken, Inclusive terms.—Prospectus on application. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


PARK 
READING, 





BOYS’ 


EIGHTON SCHOOL, 


NEAR 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Roys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 

ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 

FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years of age on 
June llth, 1908, will be competed for ou June 30th and July Ist and 2nd. An 
ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on April Sth at 
1.30 p.m.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 

NAS TBOURN EB COLL EG E. 

President-—-THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master— 

vy. F. 8S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &e. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS, MARCH 17th. 


pu E LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in MARCH. 





—— 
OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK 
(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 

Twenty-six Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 1906 and 
_ A new feature for post-Matriculation Students is a CITIZENSHIP COURS: ’ 
incinding Economics and Modern History with special reference to exis ~ 
Political Institutions and Social Problems. ting 
The School continues to hold a strong position in Leisure-h . 
Natural History, Archaeology, Carpeutry, &c. oa? Ctl 
For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with regard to Sch i 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York.” Scholarships, 

Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certificate of Distincti 
Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. nome > 


H EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead), 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 





The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place, 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years, 


|] RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 
! Three Scholarships value 90 guineas per annum, One Warden's Exhibi- 
tion value 50 guineas per annum, and Five General Exhibitions value 
30 guineas per annum, will be competed for in June-July next. 
The Examination will be in two parts: 
(1) At Preparatory Schools of Candidates on June 23rd and 24th. 
(2) Of selected Candidates at Bradford on July Ist, 2nd, 3rd. Candi. 
dates must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th, 1908. 
Apply to the WARDEN, 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Septaes on the 3lst March, Ist and 2nd April, 19908 

for Six or more Open Scholarships. One of £70 per ann.; Two of £50 per aun.; 

Two of £30 per ann.; each tenable at the School. Candidates entertained 

free of charge if applieation be made by 15th March, 1908.—Apply to the 
Head-Master, Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE. 

ee 

BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire — 

Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19 

Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 

beautiful and healthy district, and affords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 

football, cricket. &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MAS'TER. J 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£35-£10) 
on JULY Ist to 3rd. Open to boys joiniug May Ist, as well as to others, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e., with. 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildiugs. Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 

The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 

For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
| lessened GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 

Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 
sities. NEXT TERM will BEGIN WEDNESDAY, May 6th, 1908. 

Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, MLA. Cantab, 

K PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 

‘4 Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR. Epsom College. 

LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE.- 

J MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1908. ‘Ten or more open to competition, 
value from £25 to £100 a year. Also a Scholarship for Army candidates.— 
Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


yg ee VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHTIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERKS,. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
NCHOLARS HI P—£50—LITTLE BOYS. 
Ss THE RED HOUSE SCHOOL, MARSTON MOOR, YORK, 
OFFERS next April Ist and July Ist a SCHOLARSHIP £50—usual fee 
£100—to boys aged 8 to 10 for promise of ALL-ROUND EFFICIENCY, 
Cc. C, LEMPRIERE, Head-Master. 
SCHOOL, 

















ESSEX. 


yy ELSTED 
Examination begins on Marci 17th for 10 SCHOLARSHIPS and 6 HOUSE 


EXHIBITIONS, 
Apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, or BURSAR. 





ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 

Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, aud life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, School House, 
TONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination, 

9th, 10th, Ith June. Two Scholarships of £100 p.a., two of £30 p.a., 
two of £40 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation Scholarships entitling to 
exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, will be offered for competition, 
— For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 

psaaae SCHOOL. 

An EXAMINATION will be HELD on MARCH 24th and 25th, 1908, for 
three or more Open Scholarships of £40-£20, 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the School on 
MARCH 3lst.—For partaculars of admission on the Foundation, apply to the 


HEAD-MASTER. _ (aera Manages ciactn gp ana 
E SCHOOL— 





HERBORN 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15 on June Ist. will be held in the first week of June.—Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


QHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne. 
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—_ 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 
Beautiful country, large grounds ; 


ward licate boys (17 to 19) preferred. 
ayy hockey. arochial Debating Society. French &German. University 
Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient suvervision. 


| GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


‘Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding. and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


pete ae 
HILDREN of Officers living abroad can be RECEIVED 
in Clergyman’s family, to be educated with own children, or otherwise. 
Good English and French Governesses kept. Musical. Recommended by the 
Very Revd. the DEAN OF NORWICH ; the Ven. ARCHDEACON MADDEN, 
Liverpool ; LADY TINDAL ROBERTSON, Brighton; SURGEON-MAJOR 
GOLDSMITH, I.M.S.(Retired), Cheltenham ; DR, HARVEY GOLDSMITH, 
Bedford; SIR C. ERNEST TRITTON, Bart., 5 Cadogan Square, London, 8S. W. 
—Address, Sunnycroft, Chichester. 


— 














FOREIGN. 


OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity ; French lessons, music or others 
if desired ; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 


BRISTOL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE 
J BLIND. Instituted 1793.—Elementary and Technical Education, 
Employment Home Teaching, &., for over 300 Blind. Area served includes 
twelve counties. Funds urgently solicited for Maintenance and New Building 
—Rev. H. T. G. KINGDON, Supt. 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

_ Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIKS are 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. 
EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
y A delightful all-the-year-round HEALTH RESORT for GIRLS in the 
Holidays or when requiring Rest and Change during Term Time. Sea and 
moorland. alks, picnics, games, music; and in the Summer, tennis and 
bathing. Fast through trains. —Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


| ) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 

Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen saffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 




















given and required.—Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Paris-Neuilly. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. : 
Mile. Expulson is at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., till March 4th, and can 
arrange to interview parents. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY BECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 











\IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham aud Lecturer 

at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Bxaminations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others, 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music, Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


ERMANY.—HEIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWAL- 
BEN.—Edueational HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. 
House well situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LAN- 
GUAGES, MUSIC, HISTORY, ART. Strong staff of highly qualified Teachers. 
Every facility for Outdoor Sports. Prospectus on application to Miss DAWSON. 
EFINED GERMAN BOARDING-SCHOOL for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, beautifully situated near Rhine. 
Good English references.—Apply to Friulein PAETZOLD, 7 Elisabeth 
St., Bad Kreuznach. 














SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
Py GATE: OD &. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who or more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


ROsOOLs in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should obtain a copy of 

“ A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes” (500 

es), published by Messrs. TRO MAN & KNIGHTLEY, which contains 

ull particulars (including number of pupils, fees, &.) of over 1,000 

establishments in Great Britain and on the Continent. Price Sixpence. 

To be obtained post-free from the publishers. Address :—Education 
Department, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 




















tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 


Street, W. Established 1858. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without » Rnd to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Roquirements should be sent to the 
Manager,B. J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


l.0 ~=INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic 
Address, “'l'riform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
































MISCELLANEOUS. 

‘10 SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C, 








VHE NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL, 
PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 

Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission to 

view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland Institute, 10 


Pembridge Square, London, W. 
myYPEWRITING 7 AR Be 
Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words. No manifolding, 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
TORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL. 
a Editors with Literary Matter, and invites Authors to sub- 
mit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, and Articles. Proposals for serial use 
of all high-class literary matter receive careful and prompt consideration, 
Telegraphic address: ** Syndicate, Kendal.” 


eae Selections of Guaranteed Excellence. 

6 lb., 28.; 9lb., 2s. 6d.; 11 1b.,3s.; 14]b., 3s, 6d.; 211b., 5s. Carriage 
paid. Dressed for cooking. Assorted or one kind only. uick delivery, 
Full particulars post-free. Selected Cured Fish.—NORTH SEA FISHERIES 
COM PANY, Dept. 7, Grimsby 


—— cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to his Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffiehl Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. ‘Tins 1s. 3d., 2s, 3d., 48, 6d. (post-free). 


—HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
| EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE RBEVERSLONARY INTEREST 
BOCLE'TY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
\XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Jewels, 
“4 Watches, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and False Teeth bought 
for cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made.—R. D. and J. B, 
FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 146, Princes Street, Ipswich. (Ref. Capital 
and Counties Bank.) 

















SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


£26 


£21.—MARSEILLES, 





*‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 

5s.—34 DAYS. MARSEILLES, ATHENS, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, PALESTINE, EGYPT, 
NAPLES, and MARSEILLES. Leaving March Lith, 
returning April 13th. 

CORINTH, ELEUSIS, ATHENS, MARATHON, 
THERMOPYLAE, TROY, KNOSSOS, MARSEILLES, 
April 16th—May 4tb. 7 
MARSEILLES to ENGLAND, May 6th—25th, £14 lds, 

Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


MATITI 


8.Y. 





: M.S.P.— THE ROYAL 
le STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





SPECIAL TOURS, DECEMBER—MARCH, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
33 days, £55; 60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 
SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, and MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70. 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above, 


WINTER IN PORTUGAL 


MONT ESTORIL, Tue Portvevese Riviera, 
mean temperature, 49°3 deg. Fahr. 
MADEIRA. 


£12 to £19. Tours every 10 Days. 
Including Hotel and Necessary Travelling Expenses, 


Last week’s average 

13 to 27 DAYS. 
First-Class Throughout. 
R.M.S. ANTONY (6,400 tons, tw.-scr.) ... L’pool, 29th Feb. London, 2nd Mar, 
BOOTH LINE, 1! Adelphi Terr., Strand, London; 30 James St., Liverpool. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles. 
References: Bankers, Barclays. 
Established more than Half-a-Century. 





ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 5 London Street, Norwich. 


RUNODEL 
Large number in stock. Many rare ones. 


List (giving size and shape of each). 
—" SAINT JUDES DEPOT, Birmingham, 


CHROMO S&S. 
Send stamp for this month's 
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A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The *Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
itivalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 
light supper repast. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 


wishing to Buy anything, or to Sell anything, or to 

PRIVATE cagnan : anything W. - ae Pee PER. 
ONS, easily, quickly, cheaply, an © very 

PERSONS best advan e, will find no better medium than 
THE BAZAAR, EXCHANGE & MART newspaper, which has been estab- 
lished for this purpose for 40 years, during which time millions of pounds’ 
worth of Property has changed hands through its instrumentality, 
Everyone wants something and Everyone has something to sell that 
at present is of no use to him. Anything and everything, from the 
commonest to the most out-of-the-way article, can readily be procured or 
disposed of on the best terms through this paper. It has also a mass 
of reading matter of great interest to all, men and women alike. Get a 
copy and sce for yoursclf. To be had at all Railway Bookstalls and 
Newsagents’, ‘price 2d. A specimen copy will be sent for id. stamp 
towards postage. Office: Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, London. Tele- 





| 


Player’s 
Navy Cut 
TOBACCO 


AND 


CIGARETTES 


Sold only in the Original Packets and Tins. May be 
obtained from all Stores and Tobacco-sellers of repute, 





zrams; ‘* Bazsar, London.” Telephone: Central 9189. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow’s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1883; Eliot’s Seenes Clerical Life, Ist edit,, 
2 vols., 1858 ; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863 ; Gardiner's History of England, 
2 vols., 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
3 vols., 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869 ; Meredith's Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 
1971; Moore's Alps in 1864; Stevenson's Edinburgh, 1879 ; Swinburue’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Churchill's Poems, 
3 vols., 1844. 100.000 Books for Sale and Wanted. Please state wants.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 








ty 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_—_ 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... 267,000,000, 





Admitted by the Profession to be the Most Valuable Remedy ever discovered. 
Dr. 


J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE. 


The ote Palliative in 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM - - 


Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 


Testimony accompanies 





The Best Remedy known for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Acts like a charm iz 


DIARRHGEA, DYSENTERY, 
and CHOLERA - « - | 


Convincing Medical 
each bottle. 


Of all Chemists, 114, 2/9, and 4/6, 


To avoid disappointment, insist upon having Dr. J, Collis Browne's Chloradyne. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 








MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinuer Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equnlto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in Lovdou and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


SAINT GEORGE 


| A NATIONAL REVIEW DEALING WITH 
LITERATURE, ART, & SOCIAL QUESTIONS 
IN A BROAD AND PROGRESSIVE SPIRIT. 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. ¢- Bots, 


QUARTERLY, 1s. 6d. net. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, 6s. post-free. 


CONTENTS OF NEW NUMBER. 

The Sanity of William Blake. 
By Dr. Grevite Macpownatp. 
Thomas Carlyle. By Argtuurx SIDGWICcK. 
The Effect of the New Regulations on Secondary 
Schools. By Canon BELL. 
Smoke, Coal, and Gas. By J. W. GRawam, 

Reviews of Current Literature. 


17/6 9/9 


ARNOLD FAIRBAIRNS & CO., Ltd. 
3 ROBERT ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 


INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 


SoLe PROPRIETORS 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s. per doz., 


carriage paid, 
INISH ISLA, 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 
paid. 





8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know ‘these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
High-Class Furniture at 
Cash Prices with Pay- 


ment by Instalments. . 


By our system of Co-operation, Furniture 
(even in small quantities) can be Selected 
and Purchased at Ordinary Cash Prices 
from leading West End Firms with the 


advantages of the Three Years’ Hire- aon Mase Store M 
Purchase System. kK” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


Write or call for Prospectus. 66 K ” SHO ES. 
ARMY & NAVY HOUSE FURNISHING | - , 


To be obtained also from— 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 
Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon, 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to snit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there ws no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-¢lass Store will obtain from 











ee 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to 





COMPANY, Ltd. 
Chairman—Major-Gen. Hale- Wortham, R.A. 
18 Regent Street, Waterloo Place, S.W. 





JOHN BAKER, Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN BAKER, of 1 Wellington-et; 


The OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
For 1908. 


(Twenty-sixth year of Publication.) 
An Indispensable Work of Reference for al] 
Clergy and Laity, cnggiutiens and Libraries, 
Cc 


Paper boards, 3s.; cloth boards, 4s. 

It presents an Authorised and Comprehensive 
Record of the Condition and Work of the Chureh 
of England, and of all Churches in communiog 
with her throughout the World. 

In the interests of the National Church the cireu. 
lation of this Book is of immense importance, as 
the Records it furnishes must greatly tend to 
remove common sero and misconceptions 
with regard to the position of the Church 
England and her relation to the spiritual wants of 
the people. 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 
43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Brighton : 129 North Street. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
CAMBRI 
POCKE Roprnson & Cieaver have a 
world-wide fame.”—Queen. 





Children’s 1/3 doz, | Hematiiched. 
Ladies’ 2/6 ,, | Ladies’ 29dos 
Gents" 3/6 . Gents’ 3/ll ,, 

** The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 


SAMECES © PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 
perdoz. Cuffs for Gentlemen from 6/ll 
per doz, 
mapas 
COLLARS, CUFFS, fii; 
SAMPLES & PRIC Cloth, 35 
Lists POST FREE, & SHIRTS. jor y.cos. 
a (to measure, 2/- extra). 
14/- the 4-doz. 
Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of thes 
Goods should be sent to 
40 P 


LISTS POST FREE, 
IRISH COLLARS, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 411 
4 fold Fronts& 
Cuffs & Bodies 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 188, 

Paid-up Capital .......+:00re00-seeeeceese+1 500,000 
Reserve Fund ..,.0..0..0.ceeseeeeeses eeeeeedel, 200,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, EC. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, om 


| terms which may be ascertained on application. 
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Hodder & Stoughton’s Book News 


ARY STUART BOYD has written a new novel entitled “HER 
BESETTING VIRTUE” (with frontispiece in colour). The story is both 
clever and lively, and the heroine, like her predecessor in ‘‘ The Man in the Wood,” 


. “ h > d 1 Sa 
is made of “sheer delight HER BESETTING VIRTUE. 6s. 


“PTSHAT the man who invented ‘Wee Macgreegor’ should have written ‘Thou 
Fool’ is in itself an evidence of most catholic abilities,” says the Outlook in 
reviewing that ‘‘remarkably able book.” Mr. J. J. BELL’S new novel is entitled 


“JOSEPH REDHORN.” —_ JOSEPH REDHORN. 5s. 


a“ [‘ is refreshing indeed,” says Country Life, ‘to meet with a mind so bold, keen, 

and audacious as that which is displayed by Lady GORDON in her 

‘UNFOREGONE CONCLUSIONS.’ Her freshness reminds us not a little of 
the ladies who contributed to Addison's Spectator two centuries ago.” 


UNFOREGONE CONCLUSIONS. 6s. 
“ R. EDMUND GOSSE’S admirable monograph of IBSEN in the 


Literary Lives Series should serve,” says the Dazly Telegraph, ‘to make Ibsen 
better understanded of many readers. It was Mr. Gosse who first introduced the 
great Norwegian Poet to English readers, and it is pleasant to have from his pen 
something of an authoritative biography and discriminating criticism,” 


IBSEN. Illustrated. 3s. Gd. 


CCORDING to “WNavarchus,” the author of “THE WORLD'S 
AWAKENING,” there is to be a great upheaval in 1920, and it will 

find us with reduced armaments and a National Labour Party in power. The 
story opens with the speech of Mr. Marlborough, the Prime Minister, at the 
Peace Conference, which is interrupted by the news of a sudden attack on 
Sydney by the Japanese fleet. The book is a really skilful forecast, and 


excellently contrived as a story. THE WORLD’S AWAKENING 6s 
ELLOGG DURLAND'S impressions of Russia in revolt as set forth 


in “THE RED REIGN” may be summed up in a single sentence: an 
incompetent Government opposed by a thus far incompetent Revolution. ‘The 
book,” says the Daily News, “makes capital reading,” and should be read by all 
who would understand the causes which are bringing about the Revolution, Mr. 
Durland’s narrative is pervaded by a sense of danger and dread which accom- 
panies only the recital of wonderful and tragical events. 


THE RED REIGN. Illus. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE secret of Mr. Garvice’s success is his power as a story-teller, and his ability 

to entirely satisfy that large and appreciative public which recognised and 

delighted in the novels of Mrs. Henry Wood. His books, both in this country 

and in America, habitually run into edition after edition. Mr. CHARLES 

GARVICE’S new novel, “THE CROOKED WAY,” will be published very 

shortly at 6s. Meanwhile there is a new and popular edition at 3s. 6d. of his 
extremely successful romance, “ Diana and Destiny.” 


THE CROOKED WAY. 6s. 
DIANA AND DESTINY. 3s. 6d. 


HERE promises to be an exceptional demand for the popular edition of 
ANTONIO FOGAZZARO’S epoch-making novel, “THE SAINT,” 
which is to be published next week at 1s. net. It is certainly one of the most 
remarkable and far-reaching books of modern times. 1s. editions of “ The 
Priest,” by Harold Begbie, and “The Life of Sir George Williams” are also 


promised. THE SAINT. Popular Edition.. 1g, net. 


Hodder and Stoughton, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 
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“§ A WONDERFUL ROYAL ROMANCE.’’—Times. 


A Bride on Trust. 
By Captain HENRY CURTIES. 6s. 
The WORLD says:— 

“The cover design of this volume leaves the reader in no doubt 
as to the kind of story that awaits him; it proclaims at once 
that it is sensational. And this is but the truth. But in this 
case it implies no dispraise or even ‘faint praise,’ for the book is 
far above the average of its kind. The sensation is original and 
simple. It is, moreover, perfectly natural, and this is, in its way, 
a triumph of art. A set of circumstances by which the finding 
of the dead body of a pretty woman on the steps of Buckingham 
Palace can be simply explained is not easy to arrange. But it is 
arranged, and well done also. ‘The book is, moreover, very well 
written throughout, and this forms a pleasing enhancement of 
ites engrossing interest.” 


A Melton Monologue. 
By “DIANA CROSSWAYS.” 3s. 6d. 

“A Melton Monologue” is the appropriate title of a work 
which, gives a delightful description of the Leicestershire hunting 
field and the men and women one meets there. 

NOW READY. 
THE TRUTH RESPECTING THE CHINESE LABOUR 
QUESTION AND OTHER SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEMS. 


The New Transvaal. 
By Miss M. C. BRUCE. Paper, ls. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net 


Miss Bruce has a thorough knowledge of the state of affairs in 
the Transvaal under the restored Boer Government. Her little 
book is frankly addressed to “‘the man in the street,” whose 
craving for information on the subject has hitherto been chiefly 
supplied either by well-meaning but scantily informed journalists 
or by political partisans. 


7 

The Lord of Latimer St. 
By JANE WARDLE, Author of“ The Artistic Temperament.” 6s. 

“Achieved a triumph a very charming story.”—Luoyp’s. 
“Deserves sincerest congratulations.”"—PaLtt Maui GaAzErre. 
“ Exceedingly good reading.”—Daity News. “One of the most 
interesting, instructive, and amusing of the season.” —TrRurTH. 

Spring Announcement Last on application to 


LONDON: ALSTON RIVERS, LTD., BROOKE STREET, HOLBORN. 


Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 
GROUND ASH PAPERS.—Three Quotations. 


Horst. 
ON BLOODING. HOUNDS. 
VERMIN AND GAME. 
GENTLEMEN RIDERS AND STEEPLECHASING. 
OUR HORSE SUPPLY. 
THE WATERLOO CUP. 
Shooting—Hunting—Kennel—Turf—Golf—Motoring, &c 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 

“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked “ Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &c. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “ Country ”’ at the top of the 
Jirst sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


By ROTHERAN 


By “ MAINTOP.” 








NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


March Number Tuesday Next, 


NEW SERIES 
NEW TYPE 
NEW VOLUME 


Send your 
Bookseller 
an order 
NOW. 


First Edition 12,000 Copies. 


“National Review,” 23 Ryder St., St. James's, London, SW 


ELKINGTON & 


(Originators of Electroplate.) 





CO., 
Ltd. 


Elkington productions are un- 
equalled for design, durability, 
and excellence of workmanship. 


JEWELLERY, 
WATCHES, 
CLOCKS, 
ELECTROPLATE, 
SILVER WARE, 
ANTIQUES, 
BRONZES, &c. 


Catalogues The Finest 


Post Show Rooms 


Free. in London. 


“ Elkington ” quality ! Still the best! 


& CO,, 
Ltd. 


ELKINGTON 


Show Rooms: 


22 Regent Street, tondon, s.w. 
(Below Piccadilly Circus.) 


73 Cheapside, tendon, e.c. 


Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle. 
Canadian Agents:—A. T. WILEY 

Montreal. 
Caicutta. 


Birmingham, 
& co., 


Esplanade, 
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Macmilian’ s New Books 


THE COMING STRUGGLE IN 
EASTERN ASIA. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 


“Manchu and Muscovite,” “The Re-Shaping of the 
t,” “The Truce in the East.” With numerous Illus- 


trations and a Map, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW FRONTIER WAR. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF _ TIRAH, 


1897-98. By Lieut.-General H. D. HUTCHINSON, With 
Jllustrations, Plans, and Maps, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


*f Contains the Latest Account of the Country and 
Tribes in question. 


Author of 
Far Eas 

















A NEW BOOK ON BUDDHISM. 


THE INWARD LIGHT. 


By H. FIELDING HALL, Author of “The Soul of a 
People,” &c. 8vo, 10s. net 


THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. 
Annotated by ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON. 
Edited by HALLAM, Lord TENNYSON. 


In 9 vols. Globe 8vo, 4s. net each. Vol. I. POEMS.—Vol. II. 
POEMS.—Vol. III. ENOCH ARDEN and IN MEMORIAM. 














THIRD AND CONCLUDING PART. 


THE DYNASTS. 


A Drama of the Napoleonic Wars. 

Part III. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

*” Previously published —Parts l. and ll. 4s. 6d. net cach, 

Mr. W. L. COURTNEY, in the DAILY TELEGRAPH, says :—‘ ‘The 

Dynasts’ is one of the most magnificent contributions which Mr, Hardy has 
made to the literature of our time.” 


By THOMAS HARDY. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


PRINCIPLES OF 
WESTERN CIVILISATION. 


By BENJAMIN KIDD, Author of “Social 
Extra Crown | 8vo, 5s. net. 


Evolution.” 


THE ‘THRESHOLD. OF MUSIC. 


An Inquiry into the Development of the Musical Sense. By 
WILLIAM WALLACE. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








A NEW ‘VOLUME OF ESSAYS. 


CONFESSIO MEDICI. 


By the Writer of “The Young People.’ 
3s. 6d. net. 


EVENING STANDARD.—“ Though ‘Confessio Medici’ is a series of essays 
on various phases of the doctor’s calling, it has sufficient general humanity 
in its composition to delight a wide audiencc 


TYPES OF TRAGIC DRAMA. 


By C. E. VAUGHAN, M.A., Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Leeds. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 
THE WRITINGS OF 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Collected and Edited, with a Life and Introduction, by 
ALBERT HENRY SMYTH. With Portraits, in 10 vols. 
Globe 8vo, £3 net. 





Extra Crown 8vo, 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


PROBLEMS AND PRIZES 
FOR LITERARY PEOPLE 


THE SATURDAY 
WESTMINSTER. |. 


(Weekly Edition of the Westminster Gazette.) 


Postal Subscription, 6s. 6d. (United Kingdom), and 8s. 8d. 
(Abroad) for 12 months. Offices: Tudor St., London, E.C. 








SOME RECENT PAPERS BY 


EVELYN S. ALLINCHAM. 


DE URBIBUS. 3d. net. 


This may be regarded as a plea for the limitation of 
suburbs, and for the preservation of pure country in 
close proximity to towns. There is a pleasant air 
of restraint and practical common-sense running 
through the whole pamphlet. 


MODERN LATIN. 4d. net. 


This is an enquiry into the capabilities of Latin as 
a universal language. The result arrived at is that 
this may be done if pedantic classicalism be not 
insisted upon, and if suitable typographical assist- 
ance be provided. The subject is one of considerable 
interest at the present time. 


SCHEMA D ECLINATIONUM 
CONJUGATIONUMQUE LATIN- 


ARUM. 4d. net. 


This is a stoutly bound booklet for school use, and 
exhibits the Latin Declensions and Conjugations in 
a very convenient and complete manner. It is 
intended to serve as a handy adjunct to an ordinary 
Grammar, and to be kept for reference in the 
student’s reading-book. 


ROTA HARMONICA. 6d. net. 


This striking brochure opens with a non-technical 
discussion of the Diatonic Scale; and passes on to 
describe a simple and practical method of rendering 
the ordinary Musical Notation tonic, so that a piece 
may be played in any key desired. A modified 
Keyboard, by which this latter result may be greatly 
facilitated, is briefly described; and it may be 
mentioned that actual trial has conclusively shewn 
how the player’s mastery over his instrumeut is 
enhanced by the use of this Keyboard. 





ONE WITH THE ETERNAL. 
By EDGAR DAPLYN. 1s. not. 
A little book that is at the heart of all that is most worth having in life. 


THE PILGRIM OF THE INFINITE, 


By WILLIAM DAVIES. 2s. Gd. nect. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
td. Contains a Persian-English Vocabulary not fouad in other Editions, 1d. 


THE PRIORY PRESS, 70 High Street, Hampstead. 











H ATC HARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE FASHIONABLE 
HUNDRED YEARS 


RESORT OF 
FOR A 


THE 
WORLD 
187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-[ree, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARBBANGED 
Telephone: Centra 1515. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookuesx, Lonvos. Codes; Usicops and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., or 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFOKTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

*“ Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 

FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
“ Best popular violin school before the public.”—ALrrep Gipson. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post free. 

Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ** on Sale” to Schools. Returas 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., eamenia Ww. 


r 00K ‘BARGAINS _—SENT FREE. The "ee 
NEW BOOKS 


Supplementary Catalogue of Publishers’ Kemainers. 

at BARGAIN PRICES in ALL BRANCHES of LITERATURE. Every 
class of reader will find books to suit his taste at extraordinarily low cost, 
Books posted to all parts of the World at discount prices, plus postage.—H. J, 
GLAISHER, Remainder ani Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 


THE KING OVER THE WATER. 


By A. SHIELD and ANDREW LANG. 
With 4 Portraits and 3 other Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. net. 

“ This is the most authoritative work on the exiled king which has yet been 
published. The authors have delved in many quarters, and, except the later 
Stuart papers, seem to have searched every known source of information. 
The yield is a volume of much historical erudition Mr. Lang and Miss 
Shield have, indeed, performed a valuable service to history."—Morning Post. 


MRS. FITZHERBERT 
AND GEORGE 
By W. H. WILKINS. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 


With a Photogravure Reproduction of Romney’s Portraitof Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, and 16 other Portraits, &c., 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Wilkins has performed a delicate task with good taste and good sense, 
and has produced what is not only a volume of entertaining gossip, but a 
solid contribution to the history of the epoch.”—Spectator. 


WORK AND WAGES: in Continuation of Lord 
Brassey’s ‘‘ Work and Wages” and ‘Foreign Work and English Wages.” 
Vol. II.: Wages and Employment. By SYDNEY J. CHAPMAN, M.A., 
Professor of Political Economy and Dean of the Faculty of Commerce in 
the University of Manchester. With an Introduction by Lord BRASSEY, 
G.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D. Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 

This work deals with Trade Union organisation, Trade Union 
policies, unemployment and methods of dealing with it, methods of 
industrial peace and workmen’s insurance. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
A WINTER PILGRIMAGE: being an Account 


of Travels through Palestine, Italy, and the Island of Cyprus, accom- 
plished in the year 1900. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 31 Illustra- 
tions. CHEAP RE-ISSUE. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
Edited by Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B., F.E.S. 


THERMOCHEMISTRY. By Jutivs THomsen, 


Emeritué Professor of Chemistry in the University of Copenhagen. 
Translated by KATHARINE A. BURKE, B.Sc. (Loud.) Crown 8vo, 9s. 


STOICHIOMETRY. By Sypyey Youne, D.Sc. 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the University of Dublin. With 88 
Figures in the Text. Together with an Intropuction To THe Srupy or 
PuyrsicaL Cuemistry by Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B., F.RB.S, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





iV. 











~ Standard Historical Works. — 


WORKS BY SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James |. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 
10 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. 
4 vols. crown vo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
sols erewn 8ro,beneteach. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


With 378 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


WORKS BY WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

LIBRARY EDITION.—8 vols, 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s, Vols, 
IIT. and LV.. 1760-1784, 36s. Vols. V. and VI., 1784-2795, 36s. Vols. VII. 
and VIIL., 1793-1800, 36a. 

CABINET EDITION.—ENGLAND. 7 vols. 
IRELAND. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE MAP OF LIFE: 


Character. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN 
IRELAND: Flood, Grattan, O’Conncll. 
NEW EDITION, greatly Enlarged and Rewritten, and with a New Intro- 
duction (1903). 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, 


from Ruguewe to Charlemagne. 
2 vols. crown dSvo, 10s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE & INFLUENCE 
, OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 





crown 8vo, 5s, uet each. 


Conduct and 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0,, Lr, 
ELLICE HOPKINS: a Memoir, By 


Rosa M. BaRRATT. With Introduction by the Rev. Canon # 
Scort HoLLaND. With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth boards 
3s. 6d. 


: “Of Bites Heviies's wer wee Lightfoot said, ‘She is the ablest womay 
ever me is Memoir ought to prove a source of i 
thousands."—Church Times. ? = — 


TOWERS AND SPIRES. Their Design 


and Arrangement. By the Rev. E. TyRRELI. GREEN, M.A 
Lecturer in Architecture at St. David's College, Lampeter. 
With 129 Illustrations from Pen-and-Ink Drawings by the 
Author, ani Two Maps, royal 8vo, cloth boards, 10s. 6d. 
** Many men not professionally interested will take a pleasure in Teading 
this book a valuable systematic account of the various styles..... the 
details happily reproduced 1n the illustrations.’’—Scotsman, 


PLAIN COMMENTARIES.—Volume I. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. , ,,.,.. 


By the Rev. G. M. Macpermort, M.A., L.Th., of 
Vicar of North Walsham, and Rector of St. Cheapness 
Margaret's, Antingham, Norfolk, 112 pages, fcap. 64. 
8vo, paper cover, 6d. ; cloth boards, ls. . 
The Right Rev. the Lorp Brsnor or Taetrorp writes :—‘‘I am distinctly 
of opinion that it will very largely meet the needs of our poorer brethren who 
may desire to know more of ‘ the Book of Books.’ The work is marked bya 
reverence, a simplicity, a diligent scholarship, as well as by a sanctii 
common sense which deserves high praise.” 
And the Rev. Canon Scorr Ho.tanp:—“‘I wish to commend this Com. 
mentary with all my heart. It has exactly, I thimk, perceived the purpose 
with which it sets out, and is admirably adapted to fuliil that purpose,” 


THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Turton. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 549 pages, 2s. 6d. net. 

“We know of no book which we should lend with 
more hope of advantage to a person who, without 
professional training in theology or philosophy, is 

rplexed by the common arguments against the 

‘hristian religion, and fears that the verdict of reason 
is against it.”—Church Quarterly. 


ART THOU WEARY? Ten Minutes’ 
Rest. By the Author of “Ten Minutes with Mothers,” which 
is now in its 3rd Edition. Fecap. 8vo, cloth, Is. 3d. net. 


12th 
THOUSAND. 
SIXTH EDITION. 
Carefully Revised 
throughout, 





WORKS BY THE LATE MOST REV. 


G. H. WILKINSON, D.D., 


Primus of the Scottish Church, Bishop of St. Andrews. 


FOR QUIET MOMENTS: Devotional Readings 


from the Published and Unpublished Writings of the Most Rev. G. Hf. 
WILKINSON, D.D., Bishop of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


2s. 6d. 
SOME LAWS IN GOD’S’§ SPIRITUAL 


KINGDOM. [Fcap. 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 


“THE CHASTENING OF THE LORD.” 
Four Bible Readings given at St. Peter's, Eaton Square. Feap. 8vo, cloth 
boards, ls, ; leather, ls. 6d. ; padded calf or morocco, 5s. 6d. 

(17th Thousand. 


“THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS.” A 


Help to the Higher Life of Communicants, Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, ls.; 
leather, 1s. [15th Edition, 


FIRST STEPS TO HOLY COMMUNION. 
The Substance of Four Simple Instructions after Confirmation. Feap, 
8vo, 6d.; leather, ls. 6d. A Superior Edition in Old Style, bound is 
white or grey, ls. 


HOW TO BEGIN A NEW LIFE. Fcap. 8vo, 


paper cover, 61.; leather, ls. 6d. A Superior Edition in Old Style, cloth, 
bevelled boards, Is, 


INSTRUCTIONS IN THE DEVOTIONAL 


LIFE. Fecap. 8vo, 6d,; cloth boards, ls, ; leather, Is. 6d. ; padded calf or 
morocco, 5s. 6d. [74th Thousand, 


INSTRUCTIONS IN THE WAY OF 
SALVATION. Fcap. 8vo, 6d. ; cloth boards, Is, ; leather, 1s. 6d. ; padded 
calf or morocco, 5s. od, [41st Thousand, 


TWO ADDRESSES TO COMMUNICANTS. 


Feap. 8vo, 6d.; white cloth, 1s.; leather, Is. 6d. [11th Thousand, 


FOUR MISSION PRAYERS. ld.| THE POWER OF SUFFERING 
7s. per 100. | A Thought for Holy Week. 64d. 
HINDRANCES AND HELPS TO per packet of Twelve. 
THE DEEPENING OF THE) 
SPIRITUAL LIFE among Clergy | THE POWER OF WEAKNESS. 
and People. { | = Shonen for Good Friday. 
HOW TO KEEP LENT. Notes | ap HG VE, 
of a Quinquagesima Sunday Ad- PRAYERS FOR 
dress. 3d. [11th Thousand. 32mo, 2d. 
HOW TO DEAL WITH TEMPTA- 
TION. A Lenten Address. Feap. | PRAYERS FOR CHILDREN. On 
8vo, 3d. ate 
PENITENTIARY WORK. Its Prin. | 
ciples, Method, Difficulties, and | Substance of Two Good Friday 
Encouragements. Fceap. 8vo, 6d, | Addresses, Feap. 8vo, 34. 


CHILDREN. 


| 
| THOUGHTS ON CALVARY. The 


London: WELLS GARDNER. DARTON & CO., Ltd, 
8 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; 44 Victoria Street, 5.W. 
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mr. Heinemann’s New Books. 








Mr. 
next week a 


8s. 


With Portrait, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 


who has had so constant and so close 
Parliamentary life in its many aspects.” 


begs to announce that he will publish 
work of great social and political interest— 


MEMORIES OF 


EIGHT PARLIAMENTS. 
By HENRY W. LUCY. 


6d. net.* 


ing at Epsom on December 13th, 1899, LORD 
ROSEBERY said:—“On anything relating to Parliament 
Mr. Lucy is an expert. There is, perhaps, no man living 


observation of 





is now ready. Demy 8vo, 10s. 


Vol. 1. (1781-1814) and Vol. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 


COMTESSE de BOIGNE 


The THIRD Volume (1820-1830), completing the Work, 


net.* 


“The second and third volumes are even more interesting than the first. 
The excellent translation will introduce these to a large number of readers.” 


—Spectator, 


Uniform with the above, 10s. net each : 
il. (1816-1819). 








With Frontispiece, 1 vol., 8s. 6d. net. 
“This book is unique. 


document of great value.”—Athenaum. 


FATHER AND SON. 


[8rd Impression. 


It is at once a profound and illuminating study in 
the concrete of the development of a child’s mind, and also an historical 





COME AND FIN 


You would be an idiot if you did not.” — Times. 


far apart from and far above the ordinary novel-writer. 
the book down till it is finished.”"— Westminster Gazetle, 


By VIOLET HUNT. 
THE NIGHT THAT 


SHEAVES. 


THE 


HISTORY OF AYTHAN 


“A supremely good novel.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE EXPLORER. 


THE 












By E. F. BENSON, Author of “The House 


“Mr. Benson has never done anything better.”"—Truth. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Mr. Heinemann begs to announce that he will publish on 
Tuesday a New Novel by Miss ELIZABETH ROBINS: — 


D ME. 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS, Author of “The Magnetic North.” 


A LARGE SECOND IMPRESSION IS NOW READY OF MR, 
DE MORGAN'S NEW NOVEL. 


SOMEHOW GOOD. 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN, 
Author of “ Joseph Vance” and “ Alice-for-Short.” 
“Mr. De Morgan is becoming a national institution. We cannot do without 


him. He invites you to his comfortably furnished novel for a week-end among 
the most conversable entertaining people, and you accept and are enchauted. 


A SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION IS NOW READY OF 


THE PULSE OF LIFE. 


By Mrs. BELLOC-LOWNDES, Author of “ Barbara Rebell,” &c. 


“ Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes has a distinction of mind and of style which set her 


It is difficult to put 


WHITE ROSE OF WEARY LEAF. 


BRINGS OUT STARS. 
By GEORGETTE AGNEW. 


[3rd Impression. 
of Defence,” &e. 


WARING. 


By VIOLET JACOB, Author of “The Sheepstealers.” 


[2nd Impression. 


By W. S. MAUGHAM, Author of “ The Merry-go-round.” 
“A Sargent-like portrait of a pioneer as he ought to be.”—Punch, 


THE STANDERTONS. 
By the EARL OF ELLESMERE. 


ISLAND PHARISEES. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, Author of “The Man of Property,” &c. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
* Prospectus on application, 





WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford 








Street, W.O, 





THE FRONTIER WAR IN INDIA 


AND 
“THE BROKEN ROAD.” 


The Datty Maru of the 17th, im the course of a column 
article by Mr. George Gascoyne on “The Broken Road,” 
says :— 

‘* If you would understand aright the haunting attraction 
of the Indian frontier, that strange lure that draws 
Englishmen onward to brave heat and cold and thirst and 
storms of bullets in a browa wilderness of barren mountains, 
you should turn to ‘The Broken Road,’ a brilliant new 
novel by Mr. A. E. W. Mason, M.P. If you would learn 
something of the quality of spirit that animates the little 
force—only a couple of brigades so far—that is even now 
climbing the rugged slopes of the Chora Pass, you should 
read his vivid picture of the beleaguered British garrison in 
a frontier fort, and of the calm and dogged way in which 
they held their own for weeks together.” 


THE BROKEN ROAD. By A. E. W. MASON. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 6s. 





NEW WORK by Mrs. PERCY DEARMER 
READY ON MARCH 3rd.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ALIEN SISTERS. pracy orn 


PERCY DEARMER, 


Author of “The Difficult Way,” “ Brownjohns,” &. 





SECOND EDITION.—Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. not. 


ENGLISH SOCIALISM OF TO-DAY: 


ITS TEACHING AND ITS AIMS EXAMINED. 
By the Right Hon. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. 


Daily Teleqvaph.—* A book which deserves and which we hope to see attain 
the very widest circulation.......We should like to see a copy upon the table of 
every working-men's club in the country.” 


BRITISH SOCIALISM: 


An Examination of its Doctrines, Policy, Aims, 
and Practical Proposals. 
By J. ELLIS BARKER, author of “Modern Germany,” 
“The Rise and Decline of the Netherlands,” &c. 
Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [February 24th. 








MY ALPINE JUBILEE, 1851-1907 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Daily Telegraph.—** Mr. Harrison has always about him something of an 
infectious enthusiasm, Alike to those who know Switzerland and to those 
who do not we would cordially commend this very pleasant little volume,” 


LORD WANTAGE, V.C., K.C.B. 


A MEMOIR. By his WIFE. 
With 8 Portraits, large 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
SECOND EDITION READY FEBRUARY 26th. 


General Sir Henay Brackensury, in Blackwood's Magazine, says :—‘' A re- 
markable and deeply interesting book....... It gives a splendid example of a 
noble, manly, and unselfish life.” 





THE SOCIAL FETICH. 


By Lady GROVE. With a Portrait, 5s. net. 
SECOND EDITION, with a NEW PREFACE. 
Daily Chronicle. —‘* Lady Grove is always entertaining. She discourses with 
wit and wisdom, for she has a merry, if sub-acid, humour, and she has 
cultivated the habit of thought.” 





IDLEHURST: a Journal kept in the 
Country. By Joun Hautsnam, Author of “ Lonewood Corner,” 
&c. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
[Just published. 
The Saturday Review, noticing the first edition, said : “We know 
‘Idlehurst’ very well, and we know sundry other bits of John Halsham’s 


work. ‘Idlechurst’ is one of the most beautiful idylls in English,” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MARCH. CONTENTS. Price One Shilling. 
WROTH. Chaps. 20-22. By Acyes| THE BROOKSIDE. Ry Tt &. 
and EGERTON CASTLE. KEBBEL, 


HIS NINETIETH YEAR. By Watrer| PROVINCIAL LETTERS. — XVII. 
FRITH. AN APPEAL FROM BURFORD. 


By Urpanus Sytvay. 


A CYMRIC “* CONFESSION BOOK.” 
By J. E. Vincent. 





JENA PAST AND PRESENT; or, 
The Athens of the Saale. By 
Catuenixe I, Dopp. 

THE DRUM ECCLESIASTIC. By 
Major G. F. MacMuwr, D.S.0, 

THE BOOK ON THE TABLE. By 
Lady Rosert Ceci, 

A STERNER’ FROISSART. By 
Cc. BR. L. Fiercner, 


REGINAS CALL. 


DEAKIN. 
AT LARGE.—IX. OPTIMISM. By 


Artuur C, Benson. 


CATHERINES CHILD. Chaps. 6-7. 
By Mrs. Henry De La Pasture. 


By Dorormea 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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| 


A SELECTION FROM 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO.’S SPRING LIST, 





THE PEOPLE OF THE POLAR NORTH 


A Record by KNUD RASMUSSEN. Being a presentment of the life, character, customs, legends, and religious 
beliefs of the Polar Eskimos, collected during a stay among them, together with some actual experiences narrated by 
members of the now almost extinct race of the East Greenlanders, and a collection of East Greenlandic legends and 
fables, and also containing sketches of life among the Christianised West Greenlanders of the present day. Compiled 
from the Danish Originals and Edited by G. HERRING. With 150 Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White by 


Count Haratp Mo.rEs. 


Royal 8vo, 1 vol., price £1 1s. net. 


A WELL-KNOWN CRITIC WRITES :—" Never before has any narrative brought the joys and troubles of Polar travel, the real meaning (trom a 


ychological 


int of view) of the Arctic night, the grim strugzle for life in the Polar regions, before me more vividly and more intensely than this book, 


Yo one, I think I am justified in saying, has ever portrayed the primitiveness of the people in their habits, customs, and folklore with the same intumae 
knowledge, and sympathy as the Author shows, It literally presents the ‘soul of the people’ in a critical and yet not uasympathetic analysis, and that peop e 


the Eskimo nation, of which one for the first time realises one's ignorance.” 





THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD. 
Vol, I, The Holy Infancy. By CHARLOTTE M, Mason. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. net. 


A SKETCH OF ANGLO-INDIAN 
LITERATURE. By Epwarp FarLey OaTEN, B.A., LLB. 
(Cantab.) The 1907 Cambridge University Le Bas Essay. 


Crown 8vo, price 5s, net, 
HALLEC K’S INTERNATIONAL 


LAW; or, Rules in Peace and War. 
Edition. By His Honour Sir G. SHerston BAKER, Bart., 
Judge of County Courts ; Associate of the Institut de Droit 
International. Assisted by Mauxice N. Drucquer, M.A., 
LL.B. Lond., Barstow Scholar ; of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Brought up to date 1908, 2vols, medium 8vo, cloth, 
price £2 2s. net. 


CLAUSEWITZ ON WAR. Translated 


from the German of General CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ by 
Colonel J. J. GRAHAM. New and Revised Edition, with 
Introduction and Notes by Colonel L. M. MAupE, C.B., late R.E. 
Demy 8vo, in 3 vols, price £1 Is. net. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF SANTIAGO 
DE CUBA, By Herpert H. SarGent, Captain Second 
Cavalry, United States Volunteer Infantry, during Spanish- 
American War; Lieutenant-Colonel Twenty-Ninth United 
States Volunteer Infantry, operations in the Philippines, Kc. ; 
Author of “ Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign ” and * The 
Campaign of Marengo.” Large crown 8vo, with Maps, in 3 
vols,, price 21s. net. 


WHAT TO KNOW FOR THE “C” 
EXAMINATION. By Captain J. C. HarpDING NEWMAN, 
Fcap. 8vo, Illustrated, price 3s. 6d, net. 


SIDELIGHTS ON CHINESE LIFE. 


By the Rev. J. Macaowan, Author of “'The Imperial History 
of China.” With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Monracue 
SmyrTu, and 34 other Illustrations, royal 8vo, gilt top, cloth, 
price 15s. net. 


IN AUSTRALIAN TROPICS. By 


Aurrep Searcy, for many years Sub-Collector of Customs 
at Port Darwin. With a Map and 52 Illustrations from 
Photographs, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. net. 


SIR LEWIS MORRIS’S COMPLETE 


WORKS. Final Edition, with additional poems and emenda- 
tions, passed for press only a few days before hisdeath, Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


A PROLOGUE, and other Poems. By 


WILLIAM GERRARD, Author of “Dolcino: a Tragedy.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, net. 


POEMS OF LOVE AND DEATH. 


By Lapy Lrypsay, Author of “ The Prayer of St. Scholastica,” 
“From a Venetian Balcony,” “Godfrey’s Quest,’ &c. Feap. 
8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. net. 

** Veritable gems, perfect alike in thought and technique is written with 
classic grace and dignity The little volume will be bought, read, and 
treasured by all lovers of true poetry, and will most certainly enhance its 
author's already high reputation—place her, in fact, among the foremost 
of living women poets.” —Lady, 








WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA. - For 


1908-9. Contains the life-history—brief, crisp, and to the 
point—of every living American man or woman whose achieve. 
ments have made them of public interest. This work not only 
tells who the leading people are, but also where they are, [t 
gives the present address of every person mentioned in the 
book. No other work furnishes the post-office address of 
Jeading Americans in all parts of the world. Stréng cloth 
cover, price 18s. net. 


International Scientific Series 
Edited by F. LEGGE. 
New Volumes. 


THE EVOLUTION OF FORCES. 
By Dr. Gustave Le Bon. Crown 8vo, price 5s, 


An original work on the nature of energy, specially written for the 
national Scientific Series by the author of ** L’ Evolution de la Matera? 


THE RADIO-ACTIVE SUBSTANCES 


their Properties and Behaviour. By Ware 
MAKOWER, Assistant-Lecturer in Physics at the Victoria 
University of Manchester. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 

This book gives an easily understood account of the latest experiments and 
theories regarding radium and the various substances related to it. Special 
attention is paid in it to the author’s own discovery of the effect of high 
temperatures on radium emanation. 








INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE 
OF ELECTRICITY. Lectures by Bruno Kose, Chief 
Science Master at St. Anna’s School, St. Petersburg. Edited 
and Revised by the Author for publication in England. 
Authorised Translation by JoszrH SkeLuon, formerly 
Master at Beaumont College, Old Windsor. Demy 8yo, 
with 76 Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. net. 


International Catholic Library 
New Volumes. 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, THE 


RENAISSANCE AND PROTESTANTISM... - By 
ALFRED BAUDRILLART, Rector of the Catholic Institute of 


Paris. Translated by Mrs. PHILIP Gibps, Price 7s. 6d. 


CHURCHES SEPARATED FROM 
ROME. By Mer. L. Ducuesng, D.D. Authorised Translation 
by A. H. Maruew. Price 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE 
AT THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. by 
JOHANNES JANSSEN. Translated by A. M. CuristTie. Vols, 
11 and 12 now ready. Demy 8vo, price 25s. per 2 vols. 


THE HISTORY OF THE POPES. 
By Dr. Lupwiag Pastor. Vols. VII. and VIII. Translated 
by the Rev. RALPH Ker, of the Oratory. Demy 8vo, price 
12s, net per vol. 


THE INNER MAN. Studies in Essential 


Bible Truth. By ALLEN L. Woopwarp. Crown §&vo, cloth, 
price 5s. net. Containing a critical investigation of the spiritual 
element in man's constitution, the book affords a cuncise view 
of the most interesting and vital problems in Theology. 


*.* Complete List sent free on application. 
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